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A report by The National Coalition 


for the Homeless and National Law - 


Center on Homelessness & Poverty 


P=Gor the past 25 years, U.S. cities 
4 have increasingly implemented 
‘laws and policies that target 


homeless persons living in public 


spaces. This trend began with cities passing 

laws making it illegal to sleep in public 

spaces and conducting police sweeps of 
“areas where homeless people were living. 

In many cities, more neutral laws, such as 
_ open container or loitering laws, have been 
selectively enforced for years. 


Cities have.also passed anti- -panhan- 


dling laws, laws regulating sitting on the 
. sidewalk, and numerous other measures. 
In some cities where a variety of “status” 
ordinances have resulted in large numbers 
of arrests, “habitual offenders” are given 
longer jail terms and classified as crimi- 
nals in shelters and other service agencies 
because of their records. 

Unfortunately, over the years, cities 
have expanded their strategies to target 
homeless people, using vague “disorderly 
conduct” citations to discourage homeless 
people from moving freely in public. 
During the past year, cities have increas- 
ingly focused on restrictions to panhan- 
dling and public feedings. These restric- 
tions only create additional barriers for 
people trying to move beyond homeless- 
ness and poverty. 


20 MEANEST CITIES IN U.S. 


While most cities throughout the coun- 
try have either laws or practices that crim- 
inalize homeless persons, some city prac- 
tices or laws have stood out as more egre- 
gious than others in their attempt to crimi- 
nalize homelessness. The National 
Coalition for the Homeless and the 
National Law Center on Homelessness & 
Poverty have chosen the following top 20 
meanest cities in 2005 based on the fol- 
lowing criteria: the number of anti-home- 
less laws in the city, the enforcement of 
those laws and severities of penalties, the 
general political climate toward homeless 
people in the city, local advocate support 
for the meanest designation, the city’s his- 
tory of criminalization measures, and the 
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Since S.F. Mayor Gavin Newsom took office, the number of camping citations 
among the homeless population has nearly tripled. Instead of Care Not Cash, San 
Branciyy panhandlers are receiving SHaHOUS which are translating into jail time. 


existence of penis or recently enacted 
criminalization legislation in the city. 


#1 SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


In February 2005, the Sarasota City 
Commission unanimously approved an 
ordinance prohibiting “lodging out of 
doors.” The previous no-camping rule was 
ruled unconstitutional by a state court last 
year because it was too vague and pun- 


_ ished innocent conduct. The new rule pro- 


hibited using any public or private proper- 
ty for “lodging” outdoors without permis- 
sion from the property owner. 

Like its predecessor, this ordinance 
was short-lived. In June 2005, a state 
court found the “no lodging law” uncon- 
stitutional..County Judge David L. Denkin 
said the ordinance gave police officers too 
much discretion in deciding who is a 
threat to public health and safety, and who 
is just taking a nap on the beach. 

City commissioners have long insisted 
that the ordinances are about protecting 


people, but the ordinance has been used to 


arrest homeless persons. Assistant Public 
Defender Chris Cosden believes the city 
should give up: “The city has tried twice, 
and failed twice [with its ordinances]. The 
city has to step back and realize there are 
some things. you just can’t do.” 
‘Nonetheless, in August 2005, city com- 
missioners passed yet another ordinance, 
strangely similar to the previous two that 
were ruled unconstitutional. The new ordi- 


nance makes it a crime to sleep without per- 
mission on city or private property, either in 


a.tent or makeshift shelter, or while on a top. 


of “or covered by materials.” 
The city commissioners invented a list 


of criteria to determine if a person violates _ 


the new law. Homeless people can be 
arrested under the law if “numerous items 


of personal belongings are present,” 


they are cooking, or when “the person is 
asleep and when awakened states that he 
or she has no other place to live.” 

Advocates are shocked that the ordi- 
nance actually includes being homeless, or 
having “no other place to live” as itself a 
criterion for arrest. They argue that this 
ordinance, like its predecessors, targets 
homeless people. The new law has been 
challenged in state court by defendants who 
were charged under the law. The court 
upheld the law, finding it constitutional. 

#2 LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

In July 2005, city commissioners 
approved three “civility” ordinances, 
responding to concerns from downtown 
merchants about aggressive panhandlers. 
However, in a more positive step, they 
rejected an anti-camping law in spite of 
neighbors’ concerns about homeless 
camps along the Kansas River. 

Commissioners approved ordinances 
that would prohibit panhandlers from ask- 
ing for money in an aggressive way, make 
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20 Meanest Cities 


The National Coalition for the 
Homeless and the National Law Center 
on Homelessness & Poverty have cho- 
sen the top 20 meanest cities in 2005 
based on the number and severity of 
anti-homeless laws and the political cli- 


mate toward homeless people i in the ce 


1. Sarasota, Florida 
2. Lawrence, Kansas 
3. Little Rock, Arkansas _ 


4. Atlanta, Georgia 
5. Las Vegas, Nevada 
6. Dallas, Texas 


7. Houston, Texas 
8. San Juan, Puerto Rico 


9. Santa Monica, California 
‘10. Flagstaff, Arizona 
‘11. San Francisco, California 
‘12. Chicago, Illinois 

13. San Antonio, Texas 


14. New York City, New York — 
15. Austin, Texas 


16. Anchorage, Arkansas 


17. Phoenix, Arizona 
18. Los Angeles, California 


19. St. Louis, Missouri 
20. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Fort Lauderdale Teens Arrested for Brutal 
Murder and Assault on Homeless People 


Cononie is convinced we are 
dealing with a wave of hate 
crimes of epic proportions. 
‘Hate crimes are on the rise 
for the homeless and other 
individuals,” he said. “It 
goes back to education and 
teaching correct values.” 


by: Jeremy Swift 


hen homeless individuals 


in Fort Lauderdale and. 


South Florida go to seek 

shelter tonight — a refuge 
from the cold weather sweeping through 
the area — they will be able to sleep with 
a little more ease. Thomas S. Dougherty, 
age 17, and Brian A. Hooks, 18, the two 
suspects captured by a security camera 


while attacking a homeless man, were 


turned in today by their families. 
Captain Michael Gregory released a 
statement informing the public that the 


families of Dougherty and Hooks turned - 


the teenagers over to police at 9:45 a.m. 


on January 15, 2006. “They were both. 


quiet, polite and cooperative,” Gregory 
said of the two young suspects. He also. 
stated that they invoked their right to 
silence and the presence of an attorney. 
Dougherty and Hooks are facing 
charges of aggravated battery for attack- 
ing Jacques Pierre, 58, and for the murder 
of Norris Gaynor, 45. The third victim, 
49-year-old Raymond Perez, who was 
beaten outside Church-by-the-Sea, is also 


Society Must Act to Stop Hate Crimes 


by the National Coalition for the 
Homeless 


‘n recent days, the media has immersed 
American viewers in the brutal reality 
and the vulnerability associated with 
living on the streets. On the early morning 


of Thursday, January 12, 2006, two | 


teenage boys were caught on surveillance 
video viciously attacking a defenseless 
homeless man while he was sleeping in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


Though the man survived, a few hours . 


later the teens, along with a third accom- 
 plice not caught on tape, struck again, this 
time succeeding in killing a different 
homeless man. The teens, after fatally 
beating the second homeless man, went 
on to a final attack, critically injuring a 
third man who was also es on the 
Streets. 

Fortunately, in the second case, two of 
the teens were caught on film, demon- 
strating substantial evidence about the 
plague of hate crimes and violence against 
those who live on the streets. 

In this instance, the perpetrators were 
caught on film. Hidden from most 
Americans, however, is the number of 
shocking crimes committed nationwide 
against people experiencing homelessness 
each year. Homeless men, women, and 
children around the nation are particularly 
vulnerable to crimes because they repre- 
sent an easy, visible, susceptible target 
and often lack a place to retreat for safety 
and protection. 

Across the nation, peuple experiencing 
homelessness, advocates, and service 
providers report an alarming epidemic of 
hate crimes and violent murders,. arson, 
harassment, and damage of personal prop- 


Homeless people are isolated, mp EOtOCe? and highly vulnerable to violent attacks and hate crimes. 


believed to be another of Dougherty and 
Hooks’ targets, having been attacked just 
one hour after Gaynor was assaulted. 

The nation watched the video footage 
as Pierre was beaten with what looked to 
be baseball bats by the two teenagers 
around | a.m., on Thursday, January 12, 
outside of Florida Atlantic University’s 
downtown campus in Fort Lauderdale. 

“Everyone saw the footage,” Gregory 
said. This footage, as he notes, was also a 
critical piece of evidence that aided in the 
capture of the two males. The authorities 


received more than 100 tips that led to the 
arrest of Dougherty and Hooks. 


erty. Thrill seekers, primarily in their 
teens and early twenties, are the most 
common perpetrators of the violence. 

This trend has been exacerbated by the 


proliferation of “Bum Videos” in which _ 


homeless people are coerced to perform 
degrading and dangerous beatings and 
stunts for money, alcohol, or food. 

_ There is so much that we, along with 
the Florida Legislature and U.S. Congress, 
can do to protect one of the most vulnera- 
ble populations in our society. It is time 
for legislation to be introduced in both the 
Florida Legislature and the U.S. Congress 
adding homelessness to existing hate 
crimes statutes. Until such legislation is 
passed, we’strongly propose that law 
enforcement agencies keep track of hate 
crimes and violence against people expe- 
riencing homelessness. 

Along with this important first action, 
there also needs to be adequate numbers of 
beds in the shelters and an increase in out- 
reach efforts. We need good citizens and 
Samaritans out on the streets to be watchful 
when homeless people are attacked, along 


with providing help. This will hopefully 


serve as a deterrent for young people who 
might be considering copycat attacks. By 
doing so, those living on the streets may be 
rescued from becoming victims of hate- 
crime violence. _ 

Not only should law enforcement be 
encouraged to handle this cause, but also 
those experiencing homelessness them- 
selves could begin participating in a crime 
prevention patrol which would involve the 
homeless, population in preserving their 
own well-being. Outfitting these patrollers 
with safety alert devices would allow effi- 
cient contact to emergency agencies, such 
as fire and ambulance companies. 


gl 


Sean Cononie, the founder of the 
Homeless Voice newspaper and an advo- 
cate on hate crimes towards the homeless, 
said he is glad the suspects were caught. 
However, not only does he show empathy 
towards the victims and the victims’ fami- 
lies, but he also shows empathy for the 
teenagers and their families. 

Cononie said, “It’s a terrible time for 
the parents of the suspects as well as the 
kids. I am sure these kids were not 
brought up by their parents to kill people 
minding their own business and for no 
apparent reason — as if there could be.” 

Despite the concern for all the people 


Homeless service providers should offer 


self-defense classes, like those that pro- 


vide self-defense for women, the elderly, 


and other vulnerable populations. 
Our best recommendation would be for 
schools to invite homeless advocates and 


-homeless people to make class presenta- 


tions. These speakers would share their 
personal stories and answer questions 
from the students, breaking down stereo- 
types, prejudices, and revealing the 


‘ humanity of homeless people. 


The National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH) operates the “Faces of 
Homelessness” Speakers’ Bureau, making 
nearly 300 presentations a year, reaching 
a combined audience of 17,000 people, 


primarily high school students. This is our — 


most important public education strategy. 

We send our deepest condolences -to 
the family, friends, and acquaintances of 
the most recent victims of hate crimes and 
violence against people experiencing 
homelessness, as well as everyone else 
living on the streets that falls victim to 
such outrageous violent attacks. 

Since 1999, the NCH, the oldest and 
largest national homeless advocacy group, 
has spearheaded an investigative analysis 
of hate crimes/violence against people 
experiencing homelessness, much like the 
Fort Lauderdale attack. What happened in 
Fort Lauderdale is typical of what is hap- 
pening across the nation. 

To read about incidences around the 
country, please read our 2004 hate 
crimes/violence report, entitled “Hate, 
Violence and Death on Main Street USA, 
2004.” This can be found on our website 
under “Civil Rights.” The report for 2005 
will be released in the coming weeks. 


| sleep or anguish. 
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involved, Cononie is convinced we are 
dealing with a wave of hate crimes of epic 
proportions. “Hate crimes are on the rise 
for the homeless and other individuals,” 
Cononie said. “It goes back to education 


and teaching correct values.” 


Although the crimes committed have 
not been directly linked to hate, Scott 
Russell, a reserve officer in Ft. 
Lauderdale, sees unlawful death as just 
that. “Murder is the ultimate hate crime!” 


_ Jeremy Swift wrote this article for the 
Homeless Voice newspaper in Florida. 


An “If Only” Hour 
by Claire J. Baker 


A man lies in a field 
near a soggy mattress — 
winter grass trapped 
under his body 
like flattened flags. 


An old coat covers his face 
and one arm; insects crawl 
over his hand. — no sign 
of life or death, 


Why for us to see as we stroll 
to loosen rain-stiff legs? 
Leave him be? Walk away? 
How often we mortals 

need to be gods. 


Traveling Combat Boots 
by Claire J. Baker 


How many boots lined up 
on Civic Center malls to 
convince that war is useless, 
uncivilized, as out of step 

as maniacs and governments 
that support such measures! 


These boots fill with sun, 
wind, rain, frost, snow, 
dust, dried and fresh tears. 
Flowers in some, 

in most others none. 


Another pair is added: 
the soldier, age 20, days from 
tour-duty completed — 

at last to be with wife, and 
baby born while he steered 

a Black Hawk over Mosul. 


Boots lined up, the number 
growing in cities all over America. 
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The venomous sting of the 
Housing Authority’s interro- 
gation spins your head for a 
loop. “This is Kafkaesque,”’ 
you think. “I’m forced to 
prove my innocence, before I 
am even charged with a 
crime or wrongdoing!’ 


by Lynda Carson 


akland’s poor have been tar- 


geted by the Oakland Housing — 


y Authority (OHA) for.a mas- 
sive investigation that uses 
unlawful practices in violation of federal 
law. As this article goes to press, an 
injunction has been filed in federal court 
in an effort to stop the OHA from violat- 
ing federal law in this manner. 
Housing officials have’ been threaten- 
ing to evict tenants from public housing 
and the Section 8 program if they fail to 
participate in the latest interrogation tech- 
niques now being administered by the: 
Oakland Housing Authority. 
The OHA owns or provides rental 
_assistance for around 14,450 units, many 
of those filled with low-income families. 
Among other things, tenants are being 
forced to prove their citizenship, even 
though many have been in these public 
housing programs for years and were born 
in this country. This is being done despite 
HUD’s “one time” verification policy, and: 
in spite of OHA’s own: Administrative Plan 


under the section known as the “Frequency 


Of Obtaining Verification.” 

As this section mandates: 
family member, citizenship/eligible 
_ honcitizen status will only be verified 
once. This verification will be obtained 
prior to admission. If the status of any 
family member was not determined prior 
to admission, verification of their status 
will be obtained at the next regular reex- 


amination. Prior to a new member joining . 


the family, their status will be verified. 
“For each family member age 6 and 

above, verification of Social Security 

Number will be obtained only once. This 


verification will be accomplished prior to _ 


admission. When a family member who did 
not have a Social Security Number at 
admission receives a Social Security 
‘ Number, that number will be verified at the 
next regular reexamination. Likewise, when 
a child turns six, their verification will be 
obtained at the next regular reexamination.” 

Under federal law, 
- Authority is only allowed to force tenants 
to prove their citizenship or verify their 
Social Security numbers one time while 
_ they’re in a federally funded housing 
assistance program — one time only. 

In defiance of federal law, and without 
self-restraint or probable cause of wrongdo- 
ing, the Oakland Housing Authority has 
been going back and forcing thousands of 
US. citizens to verify their citizenship and 
Social Security numbers all over again. 

Civil rights attorney Bill Simpich is 
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In such masterpieces as The Trial and In the Penal Colony, Franz Kafka portrayed the nightmarish 
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machinery of a cruel legal system that persecutes intiocent people for crimes es they knew nothing about. 


alarmed by what is happening in Oakland. 
He said, “It’s hard to tell just where the 
push to secretly cut the poorest tenants 
from the Section 8 program ends and the 
push to spy on Americans by Homeland 
Security begins.” 

In recent months, Oakland public hous- 
ing tenants have been receiving interroga- 
tion packets that imply there must be some 
kind of criminal activity occurring in the 
nation’s housing programs. Under this new 
policy, everyone is being forced to prove 
their innocence or make a declaration of 


“no wrongdoing,” before they are even 


charged with a crime or malfeasance. 

Making matters: worse,,tenants may be 
charged with wrongdoing if they fail to fill 
out the interrogation forms-.properly, even 
though they were not trained to do so. 

Tenants are being scrutinized like 
never before, and investigations are taking 
place all over the nation. 

Recently, HUD conducted a six-month 
investigation in Portland, Maine, with the 
cooperation of the Portland Housing 
Authority. The Housing Authority owns 
around 1,000 units in the city, and also 
administers about 1,700 rental vouchers to 
the poor. Using a newly available data- 
base to identify possible fraud, investiga- 


‘tors matched wage information that 


clients sent in to thé state with informa- 
tion given to the Housing Authority. 

These investigations collect way more 
information than is necessary, and docu- 
ments reveal they are collecting data that 
is actually excluded from the verification 
process needed to verify an individual’s 
income or assets. 

Descending like a thief in the night, on 
the swift wings of a federal mail courier, 
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an interrogation packet silently: j is slipped 
into the slot of a door, waiting to be 
opened by an unsuspecting occupant. 

The thick, official-looking packet 
beckons you to open it, whereupon you 
will be forced into making a “Personal 
Declaration” about matters you had no 
intention of ever declaring. When opened, 
the packet asks for a photo ID from you, 


- immediately demands that you must 


prove your citizenship, coercés you into 
verifying your Social Security number 
again, and then-wants to know if you have 
been involved in any criminal activity 
during the past three years. 

You can feel the right hand of darkness 
slipping its way further into your cog- 
nizance, seeking more answers, always 


probing ever deeper into the’ essence of , 


your being, demanding | fo ‘know every- 
thing. The. horror of it all unfolds right 


before your very eyes. “Answer the ques- 
tions, or face the threat of homelessness,” 


says the packet impatiently. 

As if that is not enough, the packet 
then asks you for your full legal name, 
date of birth, and suddenly asks if anyone 
gives you money or pays your bills. “Yes 
or no,” the packet demands. 

Like another slap in the face, the pack- 
et then asks, “Have you or any person in 
your household ever used any names or 
Social Security numbers other than the 
one listed on the Personal Declaration?” 


You feel yourself shudder from the inten- . 


sity of it all. “Yes or no,” the packet 
wants to know, and you must reply. 

The housing officials already know 
that you’ve been in Oakland’s Section 8 
program for the last 15 years, and that 
your name is still the same as when you 
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joined the 4 program so many years ago; 
but the venomous sting of the interroga- 
tion spins your head for a loop, as you 
wonder why you are being treated like a 
criminal. “This is Kafkaesque,” you think. 
“I am being forced to prove my inno- 
cence, before I am even charged with a 
crime or wrongdoing!” 

_ Are they looking for terrorists; you 


wonder? Illegal people or undocumented 
‘immigrants?’ You suddenly recall a study 


explaining why so many Americans have 
been deprived of government assistance — 
because they lack a photo ID or birth cer- 
tificate, and you wonder if you’re next in 
line to get screwed-by the system. 

But, you’re not sure what really is 


See OHA Interrogation page 15 
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Bay Area Transit — Separate and Unequal 


by Guillermo Mayer and Richard 
A. Marcantonio 


hen the late Rosa Parks 

protested an apartheid bus 

system 50 years ago, tran- 

sit riders in Montgomery, 

Alabama, whether black or white, poor or 

well-off, all rode the same bus. Today’s 

segregation, while less obvious, is in 
some ways more pernicious. 

Affluent whites have left urban bus 

systems the way most left New Orleans 

on the eve of Hurricane Katrina: in their 


cars. Of those who commute on public » 


transit, most now ride deluxe rail systems, 
leaving people of color to rely on a sec- 
ond-class and deteriorating bus system. 

This is the scenario many low-income 
communsties of color face in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, where substandard. 
bus service operates as a “separate and 
unequal” transit system. Darensburg v. 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission, 
filed in April 2005 by East Bay bus riders 
and civil rights advocates against the 
region’s transportation planning agency, 
challenges today’s pervasive and insidi- 
ous form of discrimination. : 

The suit takes it name from Sylvia 
’ Darensburg, who lives transit inequity 
every day. An African-American mother of 
three living in East Oakland, Darensburg 
fights her way out of poverty by working 
days and attending college classes at night. 
Since she cannot afford to own a car, she is 
entirely dependent on public transit provid- 
ed by the AC Transit bus system. 

In the 1970s, Darensburg remembers 
bus service that was reliable, cheap, and 
safe. Over the intervening decades, that sys- 


tem has spiraled downward. Inadequate bus - 


service today severely limits Sylvia’s 
access to many higher-paying jobs that are 
inaccessible by public transit. Even reach- 
ing jobs a few miles away in downtown 
Oakland is an arduous journey: She rides 
two buses with long waits for each, a trip 
that can take an hour each way. 

Getting to college classes can take 


even longer, due to the elimination of bus _ 


routes and evening service. And she must 
walk up to 12 blocks at night to-get home 
from: the nearest bus stop in her-neighbor- 
hood. Even routine errands like grocery 
shopping are physically draining experi- 
ences. “Every day, from the time I get up, 
I plan to get the bus,” Darensburg says. 
“This affects your physical health.” 


NO YELLOW SCHOOL BUSES 


Since most school districts in the East - 


Bay do not provide yellow school bus 
transportation, thousands of low-income 
youth also rely on the bus on a daily basis 
to get to and from school. On top of relia- 
bility, affordability is*also an issue for 
many of these youth. In a recent survey of 
Oakland and Berkeley students, 61 per- 
cent said they skip lunch to pay Ae the 
bus ride home. 

The hardship and frustration that 
Darensburg and these youth face each day 
is Shared by tens of thousands of low- 


income African American, Latino, and | 


Asian residents, including seniors and peo- 
ple with disabilities, who rely on bus ser- 
vice provided by AC Transit. As 
California’s largest bus-only operator, AC 
Transit provides service to many communi- 
ties with high poverty rates, running buses 
from North Richmond through Oakland 
and into southern Alameda County. 


Nearly 80 percent of AC Transit’s rid- 


ers are people of color, and over 70 per- 
cent have incomes below $30,000. Nearly 
60 percent are, like Darensburg, entirely 
transit dependent: They have no means of 
transportation other than public transit to 
get to essential destinations, such as jobs, 
school, grocery stores, and social services. 
Many of those who do have cars own 


Youth organizers in the East Bay protest being forced to choose between lunch and bus fare. 


older vehicles that they cannot afford to 
operate and maintain on a regular basis. 


Despite the. urgent needs of AC 


Transit’s overwhelmingly minority rider- 
ship, the region’s transportation planning 
agency, Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission (MTC), has continuously 


under-funded AC Transit over a period of 


decades, causing a precipitous decline in 
bus service and repeated fare hikes. 

MTC controls nearly $1 billion annual- 
ly in federal and state transit dollars, and 
in turn controls.the quantity and quality | of 


public | transit services available to com- 


munities ‘throughout the region. Rather 
than prioritize the needs of its. most vul- 
nerable transit users, ‘or even operate in 


accordance with basic principles of cost-_ 


effectiveness, MTC has favored costly rail 
expansions for Bay Area Rapid Transit 
(BART) and Caltrain. These deluxe com- 
muter rail systems, linking suburbs to 
ela downtown a districts; serve 


riderships that are disproportionately 
white and affluent. 


DISCRIMINATORY FUNDING 


People of color make up two thirds, 


and whites, a third of all transit users in| 


the Bay Area. But whites make up a dis- 
proportionate share of BART and Caltrain 


_ passengers: 43 percent and 60 percent, 
respectively. White rail riders also have © 
' significantly higher incomes than AC 


Transit bus riders: 75 percent of BART 
riders have i incomes over $30,000, and 53 


percent of Caltrain riders have incomes © 
“over $75,000. In addition, 80 percent of 
BART riders and 83 percent of Caltrain 


riders own private automobiles. 
Fully aware of these racial and income 
disparities, MTC gives rail riders a signif- 


icantly greater public subsidy for each trip ok 
‘they take than it gives to AC Transit bus 


riders. AC Transit passengers receive a 
subsidy of public funds of $2.78 per trip. 
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By contrast, BART riders receive more 


- than double that — $6.14 — and Caltrain 


passengers receive $13.79,.nearly five 
times more than a passenger of AC 
Transit. As a direct result, service levels 
on these commuter rail systems have 
reached an all-time high, while services 


‘continually decline, and fares rise, for AC 


Transit bus riders. 
East Bay communities and activists 


have repeatedly asked MTC to change its 


inequitable funding practices. In April 
1998, Carl Anthony co-founder of Urban 
Habitat, along with 26 other organizational 
cosigners, wrote MTC to oppose the 
agency’s proposed 1998 Regional 
Transportation Plan (RTP). Questioning 
the mobility benefits that new highway 
projects would bring people of color, 
Anthony’s letter urged MTC to conduct 
a comparative analysis to see how much of 
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Court Rules for East Bay Bus Riders 


Discrimination Lawsuit Against MTC to Move Forward > 


i Public Advocates 


ejecting arguments by the 

Metropolitan Transportation 

Commission (MTC), Judge 

Elizabeth Laporte of the U.S. 

District Court ruled on December 20 that 

a civil rights lawsuit by East Bay bus rid- 

ers challenging racial discrimination in 

MTC’ s allocation of Bay Area transit 
funds will proceed. 

The class action lawsuit, filed heal 19 


on behalf of AC Transit bus riders of 


color, asserts that MTC discriminates 
against poor transit riders of color by 
maintaining “separate and unequal” tran- 
sit systems: an expanding state-of-the-art 
rail system, Caltrain and BART, for dis- 
proportionately white and affluent pas- 
sengers and a shrinking bus system, AC 
Transit, for low-income people of color. - 

The Court’s ruling rebuffs MTC’s 
eight-month-long legal campaign to deny 
East Bay minority bus riders their day in 
court on technical grounds. 

MTC, the agency that allocates more 
than $1 billion a year in Bay Area public 
transportation funds, did not dispute allega- 

tions that AC Transit riders receive a pub- 
lic subsidy of only $2.78 per trip, while 
BART passengers receive more than dou- 


ble that subsidy ($6.14) and Caltrain pas- 


sengers nearly five times more ($13.79). 


Instead, MITC argued that the bus riders ° 


left stranded by its discriminatory under- 
funding of AC Transit did not have “stand- 
ing” to sue MTC in federal court. 

This marked MTC’s second effort to 
have the case thrown out of court. In an 


‘unorthodox procedure, MTC in effect 


asked the Court to decide disputed factual 


questions without a trial. The Court refused 


to circumvent proper procedure, requiring 
that factual disputes be resolved at trial, 
and only after MTC has provided the plain- 
tiffs with all relevant information and doc- 
uments in the discovery process. 

MTC’s unsuccessful efforts to have the 
case dismissed on procedural grounds 
coincided with nationwide observances of 
the passing of Rosa Parks, whose refusal to 


submit to second-class treatment in public , 


transportation sparked the Montgomery. 
Bus Boycott 50 years ago. The ridership of 
the bus system Rosa Parks used in 
Montgomery, Alabama, was 75 percent 
African-American, while 80 percent of AC 
Transit bus riders are people of color. 
Judge Laporte’s decision also coincided 


‘with rising public outrage over the long- 


standing inequities the lawsuit challenges. 
In an op-ed piece decrying MTC’s discrim- 
inatory funding in the San Francisco 
Chronicle last June, Rep. Barbara Lee 
asserted that, “Fifty years after the 


Montgomery Bus Boycott, mass-transit 
bus service unfortunately remains a symbol 
of inequality in our society.” 
The Oakland City Council unanimous- 
ly approved a resolution on November 1 
calling on MTC to assure equitable fund- 
ing for East Bay transit riders. The reso- 
lution, similar to one adopted by the 
Berkeley City Council in July, notes that 
funding decisions by MTC have left AC 
Transit bus riders with lower per-passen- 
ger subsidies, and lower levels of service, 
than predominantly white riders of 
Caltrain and BART . 7 
Bay Area elected officials have spoken 
out against MTC’s inequitable funding 
practices. A letter authored in September 
by Assemblywoman Loni Hancock, and 
co-signed by California State Senate 
President Pro Tem Don Perata, U.S. | 


. Representatives Barbara Lee and George 


Miller, Alameda Country Supervisor Keith 
Carson, and others, urged MTC “to make 
use of its extensive authority... to ensure 
that each transit passenger, regardless of 
income or ethnicity, receives an equitable 
subsidy of public dollars and equal access 
to vital transit services.” 

_ The lawsuit will now proceed into the 
discovery phase, in which MTC is 
expected to turn over some 60,000 pages 
of internal documents. 
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King Would Tell Congress to Value Workers 


Congress has taken eight 
pay raises since 1997, 
while denying fair pay for 
minimum wage workers. 


by Holly Sklar 


ev. Martin Luther King Jr. was 
born on the brink of the Great 


Depression and died fighting . 
for the right of workers to earn. 


a decent living. On March 18, 1968, days 
before his murder, King told striking sani- 
tation workers in Memphis, Tenn., “It is 
criminal to have people working on a full- 
time basis — getting part-time income.” 


' King said, “We are tired of working © 


our hands off and laboring every day and 
not even making a wage adequate with 
_ daily basic necessities of life.” 

Two years earlier on March 18, 1966, 
King had called for Congress to boost the 
minimum wage. “We know of no more 
crucial civil rights issue facing Congress 
today than the need to increase the federal 
minimum wage and extend its coverage,” 
he said. “A living wage should be the 
right of all working Americans.” 

King did not dream that in the year 
2006, he would be remembered with’a 
national holiday, but the value of the mini- 
mum wage would be lower than it was in 
the 1950s and ‘60s. At $5.15 an hour, 
today’s minimum wage is nearly $4 less 
than it was in 1968, when it reached its his- 
toric high of $9.09, adjusted for inflation. 

The minimum wage has become a 
poverty wage instead of an anti-poverty 
wage. A full-time worker at minimum wage 
makes just $10,712 a year — less than $900 
_ a month — to cover housing, food, health 
care, transportation and other expenses. 


As Congressional Quarterly observed in 
the wake of Hurricane Katrina, “In the 
Lower Ninth Ward and other impoverished 
neighborhoods of New Orleans, people 
have long waged battle to make ends 
meet... That.was a nearly unattainable goal 
in a city where many of the jobs were in 
hotels and restaurants that paid around the 
federal minimum wage of $5.15 an hour.” 

A low minimum wage is a green light 
for miserly employers to pay poverty 
wages to a growing share Of the work- 
force — not just workers at the minimum, 
but above it. In its 2005 Hunger and 
Homelessness Survey, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors found that 40 per- 
cent of the adults requesting emergency 


Martin Luther King demanded a living wage for workers. 
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food assistance were employed, as were 
15 percent of the homeless. 

A low minimum wage is a green light 
for greed. Between 1968 and 2004, 
domestic corporate profits rose 85 percent 
while the minimum wage fell 41 percent 
and the average hourly wage fell 4 per- 
cent, adjusted for inflation. In. the retail 
sector, which employs large numbers of 
workers at or near minimum wage, profits 


_ skyrocketed 159 percent. 


With the federal minimum wage stuck 
in quicksand, a growing number of states 
have raised their state minimums above 


$5.15 — Oregon and Washington are 
highest at $7.50 and $7.63, respectively. 
Studies by the Fiscal Policy Institute and 


others have shown that states with mini- 
mum wages above the federal level have 
had better employment trends than the 
other states, including for retail businesses 
and small businesses. 

Dan Gardner, commissioner of 
Oregon’s Bureau of Labor and Industries, 
says, “Overall most low-wage workers 
pump every dollar of their paychecks 
directly into the local economy by spend- 
ing their money in their neighborhood 
stores, local pharmacies, and corner mar- 


_ kets. When the minimum wage increases, 


local economies benefit from the 
increased purchasing power.” 
Joel Marks, national director of the 
American Small Business Alliance, said, 
“Fair wages are good for business.” > 
-Congress has taken eight pay raises 
since 1997, while denying fair pay for 
minimum wage workers. On January 1, 
congressional pay quietly rose to 
$165,200 — up $31,600 since 1997. And 
unlike minimum wage workers, members 
of Congress have good health benefits, 
pensions and perks. 
Wages are a bedrock moral issue. 
_ It is immoral that workers who put 
food on our table go without health care 
to put food on theirs. 

It is immoral that workers who care for 


children, the ill and the elderly struggle to 


care for their own families. It is immoral 
that the minimum wage keeps people in 
poverty instead of out of poverty. 

King would tell Congress to value work- 
ers and raise the minimum wage. We need 
a wage ethic to go with our work ethic. 


Holly Sklar is co-author of A Just Minimum 
Wage: Good for Workers, Business and Our 
Future (www.letjusticeroll.org) and Raise the 
Floor: Wages and Policies That Work for All 


Of Us (www.raisethefloor.org). She can be 
reached at hsklar @aol.com. 
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its $88 billion in funding would benefit 
high-income versus low-income communi- 
ties, or whiter communities versus commu- 
nities of color. MTC rebuffed the commu- 
nity’s criticism and refused to perform the 
equity analysis requested by Anthony. 
STONEWALLING CALLS FOR JUSTICE 
In early 2001, a large group of African- 
American ministers in North Richmond 
wrote to MTC seeking equity in the fund- 
ing between AC Transit and commuter 
rail services. The ministers pointed out 
that MTC itself had ranked an AC Transit 
bus project in the Richmond area of west- 
ern Contra Costa County, with a popula- 
tion that is 69 percent minority, as the 
most cost-effective project considered in 
-MTC’s 2001 RTP. This bus initiative 
would have cost a mere $0.75 per new 
rider, and served an overwhelmingly low- 
income community of color. 
MTC refused to fund this project 


despite its small price tag. Instead, MTC . 


devoted $2.3 billion to the least cost- 
effective projects: two commuter rail pro- 
jects — one for BART and the other for 


Caltrain — both designed to serve dispro- » 


portionately white, suburban populations, 
at a much higher cost per new rider. 
In adopting its 2001 Regional 
Transportation Plan, MTC again refused to 
conduct a comparative analysis of the dis- 
parity between the benefits its funding con- 


ferred on high-income, whiter transit riders, 


and those it conferred on low-income riders 
of color. Indeed, up to the present day, 
MTC has yet to conduct such an analysis. 
In November 2004, MTC was asked to 
perform just that kind of analysis by ‘its 
Minority Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
-(MCAC), which adopted a set of simple 


environmental justice principles. These 
principles asked MTC to “[c]ollect accu- 
rate and current data essential to under- 


standing the presence and extent of 


inequities in transportation funding based 
on race and income,” and to “change its 
investment decisions as necessary to miti- 
gate identified inequities.” . 

_MTC has so far failed to adopt, much 
less implement, these guiding principles. To 
the contrary, it repeatedly attempted to 


stonewall MCAC’s efforts by contending 


that the principles wrongly presumed that 
inequities existed, and that further study 


- was required “to define ‘inequity.’” At the 


same time, it aggressively lobbied MCAC 
to water down its recommendations. ~ 

In April 2005, AC Transit bus riders of 
color, in coalition with civil rights and 
labor groups, filed the Darensburg action 


in federal court. The suit, brought as a 


class action on behalf of all current and 


future AC Transit riders of color, seeks to + 


end MTC’s racially discriminatory fund- 
ing practices. The suit alleges that MTC 
violates federal and state civil rights laws 
by channeling funds to benefit predomi- 
nantly white rail riders at the expense of 


AC Transit bus riders of color. 


In addition. to plaintiff Sylvia 
Darensburg, Vivian Hain from East 
Oakland, and Virginia Martinez from 
Richmond are individually named plain- 


tiffs. Two organizational plaintiffs have ~ 
also joined the suit: Communities for a 


Better Environment (CBE) and the 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Local 192. 

The Darensburg lawsuit is an impor- 
tant tool in the long struggle for equity in 
Bay Area transportation funding. But that 
long community struggle demonstrates 
the essential role that a sustainable grass- 
roots constituency must play in any long- 
term solution. 

The Bay Area- must draw lessons from 


the Los Angeles Bus Riders Union’s (LA 
BRU) involvement in winning and imple- 
menting their lawsuit against the L.A. 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority 
(MTA). After a two-year legal fight, the LA 
BRU obtained a consent decree in 1996 
obligating the MTA to reduce overcrowd- 
ing on buses, maintain equitable fares 
between bus and rail, and create a multi- 
year New Service plan to eliminate transit 
segregation in Los Angeles. 

But this historic legal victory did not 
stop MTA from aggressively resisting 
change. The agency fought the consent 


decree up to the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
stubbornly pursued its costly rail projects 
_while simultaneously implementing new 


rounds of service cuts for bus routes. 

MTA’s aggressive tactics have been 
thwarted thus far by a highly organized 
and committed constituency of low- 
income and minority bus riders who have 
engaged in massive protests, direct action, 
and civil disobedience, as well as careful 
research, analysis and monitoring, to vin- 
dicate their legal rights. 

Their determined effort has ensured 
that this legal victory bore concrete 
results: Since 1994, LA BRU, a force of 
3,000. dues-paying bus riders, has secured 
over 2,000 comipressed natural gas (CNG) 
replacement buses, more than 300 new 
CNG expansion buses, restored Night 
Owl service from midnight to 5 a.m., and 
reduced the price for bus passes and fares. 

The victorious Bus Riders Union cam- 
paign illustrates that bus riders know better 
than anyone else what inadequacies they 
are facing, and are best suited to monitor 
conditions, set priorities, and apply political 
pressure to hold public agencies account- 
able. Like the MTA lawsuit, the ultimate 
success of the Darensburg case will largely 
depend on the participation of a sustainable 
grassroots constituency of bus riders. 


LESSONS OF MONTGOMERY BOYCOTT 


Bay Area transit advocates must also 
draw on the lessons from Montgomery, 
Alabama. When NAACP lawyers chal- 
lenging Jim Crow laws brought suit, they 
acted in a context created by the mobiliza- 
tion of large numbers of people in boy- 
cotts, demonstrations, and acts of civil 
disobedience. In these earlier struggles, 
legal strategies were tied to a broad range 


_of other strategies that were primarily 


spearheaded, not by lawyers, but by orga- 
nized communities. 

The success of litigation strategies, 
both in the immediate sense of prevailing 
in court and in the broader sense of 
achieving progressive structural change, 
has always depended on a close link 
between legal tactics and community 
mobilization. In instances where inequity 
is so deeply ingrained and insulated from 
democratic participation, litigation is 
often.an essential tool to initiate change. 

But it is organized constituencies that 
both create the possibility of change and 
ensure that legal victories are implement- 
ed effectively. That is the case today in 
the East Bay, no less than it was 50 years 
ago in Montgomery, Alabama. To achieve 
transportation justice in the Bay Area, we 
will need the same sort of grassroots 
coalitions and coordination that were cre- 
ated in 1955. 


Reprinted from Race, Poverty and the 
Environent, a journal of social and environ- 
mental justice published by Urban Habitat, 
www.urbanhabitat.org Guillermo Mayer is an 
attorney fellow, and Richard Marcantonio is a 
managing attorney, with the public interest law 
firm of Public Advocates, Inc., in San 
Francisco. They serve as co-counsel on the 
Darensburg case, together with Lieff Cabraser 
Heiman & Bernstein, Communities for a 
Better Environment, and Altshuler Berzon 
Nussbaum & Demain. 
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Classism in the Stacks: Libraries and Poor People 


by Sanford Berman 


Activist librarian Sanford Berman. 


founded the Task Force on Hunger, 
Homelessness and Poverty of the 
American Library Association’s Social 
Responsibilities Round Table and co- 
authored the 1990 ALA. Policy on 
“Library Services to Poor People.” The 
following essay was delivered as the 
ALA’s sixth annual Jean E. Coleman 
Library Outreach Lecture at the 2005 
ALA Annual Conference in Chicago. 


he American Library 
Association (ALA) approved its 
policy on “Library Services for 
Poor People” (Policy 61) in 
1990, 15 years ago. It should enjoy the 
same status as the “Library Bill of 
Rights,” another ALA policy that estab- 
lishes norms or standards for collection 
development and facilities use. But it 
doesn’t. Unlike the immediately preced- 
ing policy on minority concerns, ALA 
units have never been canvassed on what 


they had done or would do to implement 


the Poor People’s Policy. 

- Hundreds of institutions have font 
adopted the Library Bill of Rights as their 
own policy and often frame and display it 
‘in the library itself. I know of-no library 
that has similarly adopted and publicized 
the Poor People’s Policy (PPP). Indeed, 
only weeks ago, a library board candidate 
in Minneapolis pointedly asked the MPL 
director about such an adoption. The 
answer: the library’s for everybody. Why 
focus on one particular demographic? 

- Right now, according to WorldCat, 
Street Spirit and Mother Warriors Voice, 


two outstanding vehicles for poor peo- - 


ple’s news, opinions, graphics, and poet- 
ry, are held by exactly four and eight 
libraries, respectively. 

In Denver, Colorado, an ae 
group for low-income communities 
charged that libraries in Denver’s poorest 
areas are open fewer hours than those 
elsewhere, noting that fewer library hours 
contribute to learning gaps between low- 
income and more affluent students. 

In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 20 
branches were slated to become “express 
libraries,” open only from | to 5 p.m. 
daily and staffed solely by clerks. That 
plan, conceived without consulting front- 
line staff, friends groups, or neighborhood. 
associations; would — say critics — 
“underserve some of the city’s poorest 
neighborhoods.” (ALA Policy 61: advo- 
cates “equity in funding adequate library 
services for poor people in terms of mate- 
rials, facilities, and equipment.”) 

Kansas City, Missouri, unveiled a new 
downtown library. It cost $50 million to 
‘renovate a 98-year-old bank building. A 
Kansas City Star columnist applauded the 
attractive facility, but added: 

“Tt should be just as open and inviting 
to homeless people as the old downtown 
library was. People on the street had 
always sought shelter, read books and 

periodicals, used computers and napped at 
the old library until it closed in January... 

“The main branch was a midway stop 
for people walking from shelters east of 
downtown to the Grace and Holy Trinity 
Cathedral for a free midday meal. Now 
the city’s neediest people may be “poverty 
pfofiled’ and kept from the new library. 
Officials. also are proposing a ‘compas- 
sion campus’ near shelters to keep home- 
less people away from downtown’s new 
library and upscale condominiums and 
loft apartments. 

“The compassion campus could include 
a homeless day center and soup kitchen. 
But people I talked with were outraged by 
plans to limit their freedom. One homeless 
man said the irony is people like him would 
be excluded from the area they’ ve a 
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Homeless people sit outside the San Francisco Public Library adjacent to United Nations Plaza. 
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Why. the cascading efforts to exclude homeless people from public spaces, deny them fair 
access to library resources, and treat them as pariahs? It seems to result from living in a 
plutocracy where money and wealth not only rule, but also determine status and social 
worth; and the widespread grip of the “American dream,” that myth of unlimited mobili- 
ty and opportunity and luxury; and an ingredient of the dream: old-time Calvinist pre- 
destination, which posits a divine, holy basis for owning property and being NON 


rebuild. Homeless people often are picked 
up as day laborers eee old buildings 
for new occupants.” 

That same writer does an annual trek to 
some 20 libraries, dressed in 4n old army 
coat, black knit cap, faded jeans, and a 
frayed shirt. During his latest investigation, 


he found that “many libraries aren't keep-.. 


ing up. Branches could use some of the 
wealth sunk into the new downtown library. 
There were never enough computers. 
Libraries help bridge the digital divide 
between rich and poor.” “I also found,’ he 
said, “that the downtown passersby should 
be the occupants of a “compassion campus.’ 
For yet another year, they treated me badly 
because of how I was dressed. They need to 
see everyone regardless of appearance as a 
human being. What’s happening now adds 
to the misery of the homeless. ‘Anybody 
can become homeless,’ said Cindy Butler at 
the Grand Avenue Temple. ‘Everybody 
falls down sometimes.’ She’s right. 
Everyone needs kindness and warmth, 
especially at libraries.” 

Shortly after that report, another colum- 
nist commented wryly on the Kansas City 
Public Library’s “customer behavior expec- 
tations,” brochures “handed out by library 
security at the entrance” intended “to thin 
the new library’s down-and-out ranks.” 
Said the writer: “Moses needed only-ten 
commandments. Downtown KC’s trendy 
new library has 33.” 

' In San Luis Obispo, California, a new 
- law explicitly bans “offensive body odor” 
and sleeping in the city-county library. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, a Deseret 
News report claims that “especially during 


the day, the library is filled with the 


homeless, who sometimes bother other 
library patrons with their odor, intoxica- 
tion, or noise level. And while librarians 
stress they don’t want to ban the homeless 
from the building, they also don’t want 
leery residents to be fearful of enjoying 
the city’s pristine new library. 

“In search of a:solution, the city library 
system is launching a new civility cam- 
paign designed to teach the homeless, 
children, and others how to behave while 
in the library.” 

(As another parenthetical aside, ALA 


Policy 61 specifically suggests seeking 


advice from poor people and antipoverty 
advocates, as well as sensitizing staff to 


a Re ee ee wa 


issues siecaae poor ey and to attitu- 


dinal and other barriers that hinder poor 


' people’s use of libraries.) 


To continue on the smelly theme, the 
Washington Times recently quoted an ALA 
official who reputedly said: “Body odor is 
an enormous problem.” A branch manager 
in Maryland allegedly confirmed: “We 
have trouble with poor hygiene.” 

In Houston, Texas, the City Council 
passed a series of new library regulations 
that prohibit “sleeping on tables, eating 
packaged food, using rest rooms for 
bathing, and ‘offensive bodily hygiene 


that constitutes a nuisance to others.” It . 


also bans “large amounts of personal pos- 
sessions.” _ 

In Elgin, Illinois, on the four tables in 
the library concession room, a notice reads: 
“In consideration of all who may wish to 
use these tables, use is limited to one hour 
per day.” There is no 24-hour shelter where 


_ homeless people can gather in Elgin. 


In Wheeling, West Virginia, the Ohio 


County Public Library complained bitterly _ 


when an old Social Security building — 


_ coveted by the library for more parking 


space — was instead transferred to an 
agency that provides treatment and support 
for homeless people. (Federal law required 
that homeless support agencies get first pri- 
ority on vacant federal buildings.) 

As an editorial gloss to this dismal 


litany: how can an ALA official proclaim — 


“body odor’ an enormous problem when 
the director of the San Luis Obispo Library 
himself has declared: “In 12 years, I can 
think of less than half a dozen incidents 


‘where people smell so bad that you can’t 
get within ten feet of them’? And in calcu- 
yes “enormity,” isn’t homelessness itself 


an “enormous problem,” perhaps cases 
even than body odor? 


Why, instead of declaiming against lost 


parking space and people coming into the 
library without first stopping at the spa, 


hairdresser, manicurist, and couture cloth-_ 


ing boutique —people perhaps coming with 
bags and maybe kids, people who may not 
have anyplace else to go (in Minneapolis, 
for instance, shelters are only. allowed to, 


open overnight), people who possibly don’t 


look, smell, or “behave” like us, like folks 
with money, like solid middle-class per- 
sons, but who nonetheless pay taxes and 


even work K (howe) not eames enous to 
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afford housing), people who often need the 
library not solely for sanctuary, but also for 
job searching, education, entertainment 
reading, and e-mailing — why aren’t — 
poverty, homelessness, and hunger the pri- 
mary objects of our wrath, our discomfort? 
Lest the foregoing seem like an 
absolutely unmitigated tsunami of insensi-. 
tivity, stereotyping, callousness, and bour- 
geois arrogance on the part of our nation’s 


_ librarians, here are some mitigating items: 


In San Luis Obispo, a county govern- 
ment watchdog declared, “I think that 
rather than smelling bad and having no 
other place to go, we should look into — 
shower facilities.” He urged supervisors to 
approach the issue in a “kind and compas- 
sionate” instead of a punitive way. 
Subsequently, Cal Poly and local commu- 
nity service providers announced a forum 
and resource workshop on homelessness 
to be held at the library. 

- The Salt Lake City library director not 
long ago joined the mayor and a low- 
‘income advocate on a panel titled, 
“Helping Each Other: What Our 
Homeless Friends Teach’ Us.” Said the 
director: “Dozens of homeless people fre- 
quent the library daily. Some come to 
escape the heat or cold, and others to read, 


access e-mail, or socialize. You see some- 


one who appears to be a street person and 
they head for the Wall Street Journal and 
you learn something. These folks are not. 
completely disconnected, and like most 
people want to be left in peace.” 

Noting that the safety net is getting © 
weaker, she mentioned the need for more 
psychological care and other services. If 
nothing else, she said, the homeless have’ 
taught her: “When we treat people with 
respect, it comes back two-fold.” 

Remember Houston? One City Council 
member voted against the new repressive 
rules, saying, “When we have heat waves, 
they encourage people, including the home- — 
less, to go into public. buildings, including 


_ libraries.“What is the plan now?” Some 


library users criticized the prohibitions, one 
observing that “when you're tired and do 
your work, of course you want fo rest your 


head on the table, or you have a headache 


_and just want to let go.” 


A. DC Public Library spokesperson 


reported that “body odor is something we 


See Classism in the Stacks page seven 
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cannot regulate as a library.” (A judge had 

earlier ruled that DCPL’s “offensive body 

odor” policy was unconstitutional and 

’ could not be applied uniformly, stating that 
the smell of a heavily. perfumed woman or 
a painter in overalls could also be consid- 
ered offensive.) The DCPLer also remarked 
that many homeless people in the library 
are using computers to e-mail family mem- 
bers or doing research to find jobs: 

In Elgin, Illinois, a local columnist and 
library board member stated that homeless 
people have always gathered at the library, 
but the board has not had to address any 

_ problems due to it. “They’re there every 
day,” he said. “I’m there regularly and I 
see.them reading, not just hanging out.” He 
continued; “Our library is made up of peo- 
ple from all walks of life and it’s open to 
everyone. That’s what a public library is all 

about.” (Commenting on the one-hour 
table limit, Michael Stoops from the 
National Coalition for the Homeless won- 
dered: “If a rich person in a three-piece suit 
were there, would he or she be allowed to 
stay in the vending machine area for more 
than an hour?’’) ie 

So, returning to my main theme: Why 
this pronounced failure to adopt and pro- 
mote ALA’s Poor People’s Policy? Why 
the rush to further burden and even crimi- 
nalize people who already have next to 
nothing and certainly don’t enjoy a level 
playing field? Why the cascading efforts 
to exclude them from public spaces, deny. 
them fair access to library resources, and 
treat them as “problems,” as pariahs? 

_ I don’t think there’s a single, pat answer. 
Rather, it seerns to result from a mix of fac- 
tors, among them the reality of living in a 
plutocracy where money and wealth not 
only rule, but also determine status and 
social worth; the widespread, almost reli- 
gious grip of the “American dream,” that 
myth of unlimited mobility and opportunity 

* and luxury; and an ingredient of the dream: 
old-time Calvinist predestination, which 
posits a divine, holy basis for owning prop- 
erty and being rich. 

Poor people don’t have the dollars to 
make influential campaign contributions. 
They can’t afford memberships in politi- 
cally powerful organizations. They have 


no access to the mainstream media, no 


way to tell their stories. And given the 
thesis of the American dream, if they’re 
not prosperous, it must be their own fault, 
hardly the consequence of bad luck, 
racism, sexism, disability, downsizing, 
outsourcing, corporate greed, union bust- 
ing, or an inadequate safety net. Worse, 
from the deeply ingrained Calvinist per- 
spective, it’s God’s will. If they’re poor, 
that’s the way the deity wants it. 


The hostility — or at least lack of sym- , 


pathy — toward low-income people mani- 
fests in various barriers and kinds of dis- 
crimination. All together, the prejudice 
and what flows from it — the belief and 
‘the acts — can be called “classism”: 
favoring one class over another, valuing 
middle and upper classes more highly 
than people at or below the poverty level. 


If librarians and others can first recog-. 


nize their own attitudinal hang-ups, under- 
standing what makés them view welfare 
mothers and homeless people, for example, 
unfavorably, and ultimately grasping that 
poverty — not poor people — is the prob- 
lem, that poverty can be reduced if not 
ended, and that the most vulnerable and 


dispossessed among us are citizens and 


neighbors who deserve compassion, sup- 
port, and respect — if we can do these 
_ things in our heads and hearts, then there’s 
a real chance to overcome classism. 

These are a-few words of poor people 
themselves, culled from the pages of 
Street Spirit and welfare warriors’ songs 
from the Mamas Movement: . 


| Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


“Dozens of homeless people frequent the library daily. 
Some come to escape the heat or cold, and others to read, 
access e-mail, or socialize. You see someone who appears to 
be a street person and they head for the Wall Street Journal 
and you learn something.” 


Why Can’t We Raise Our Families Up 
(To the tune of “America the Beautiful”) 
Moms go to school to lift ourselves 

Our “leaders” block our way 

We're s’ posed to work and go to school 
But work they give don’t pay 

Why can’t we raise our families up 

This scapegoating’s a lie 

They blame the poor for poverty 

Our “leaders” must be high 


Bloated Big Business Has No Shame 


(To the tune of “Old McDonald”) 

Old Sam Walton had a store 

Ee aye ee aye 0 

And in this store he robbed the poor 

Ee aye ee aye 0 

With a low wage here, no benefits there 
Part time here, and no time there 


~- Old Sam Walton robbed the poor 
Ee aye ee aye o 


General Motors built some cars, 


Ee aye ee aye o 

Yet many workers didn’t get far 

Ke aye ee aye 0 

With a lay-off here, and a downsize here. 
Jobs gone south, the bosses don’t care 
General Motors built some cars 

Ee aye ee aye 0 


Why? 
by Joan Clair 


- In the bookstore’s bathroom, - 


A woman has just washed herself and 
Stoops down to get her possessions, 
Enclosed in plastic garbage bags. _ 

I don’t look at her directly, 

but what I see is an aura of beauty 
Emanating from her face. 

And the question is why? 

How can the radiant sun 

Be enclosed in a lotus of clouds? - 


A Wet One 

by Michael Creedon 

In the early moming light 
Elmo rolls up his blanket 
And climbs out of the bush 


~ He slept under. He needs 
_ Acup of coffee. 


Elmo can see his breath 
In front of his face; last night 
Was acold one. Today he has to 


_ Try to get into the shelter. 


The pain in his bones 

Is getting to be too much. 

He has 75 cents in his pocket 
But he’ll need more than that 
For a cup of coffee. 

He heads up to 

40th and Broadway to hit 
Someone up for a quarter. 
An hour later 


_ He’s’standing in front of 7-11 


And he still doesn’t have 
His coffee. To top things off 


’ It’s starting to rain. 


Finally a lady in a new car 
Gives him a quarter, 

Mostly out of embarrassment, 
He thinks. 

Now he can start his day; 

It’s going to be a wet one. 


Okay. If we finally acknowledge poor 
people to be human — like us — and ded- 
icate ourselves to evening that playing 
field, what can we actually do? These are 
four or five ideas: 

« Support with time and resources the 


agenda developed by John Gehner for the 


ALA’s Social Responsibilities Round 


Table Poverty Task Force, including an 


ALA-wide'survey on Poor People’s 
Policy implementation; fact-finding on 
what libraties are actually doing to service 
poor people throughout the country; cre- 


ation of a-curriculum and toolkit to aid in 


humanizing and extending poor people’s 


‘services; and establishment of an online 


library/poverty clearinghouse for news 
and information, and of awards to help 
publicize and encourage outstanding indi- 
vidual and institutional efforts to seriously 
address poverty issues. 

As individuals or organizations, sup- 
_,port antipoverty legislation like BAHA 


““(the Bringing America Home Act), living _ 


wage laws, national health insurance, and 
welfare payments sufficient to sustain per- 
sons and families in dire need. 

+ Get local libraries to adopt and imple- 
ment the ALA’s Poor People’s Policy. 

¢ Collaborate with shelter providers, 
food shelf operators, affordable housing 
groups, welfare rights organizations, and 
interfaith social justice networks with 
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_ fespect to library programming, producing 


bibliographies & webliographies, stocking . 
resources useful to poor people, and 


effecting local public policy changes (e.g., 


decriminalizing sparechanging and 
“camping,” and permitting shelters to 
remain open during daytime hours). 

+ Recommend authentic books, maga- 


a zines, and videos for the library collection 


in order to provide poor people with a 
voice and sensitize the “comfortable” to 


poverty as a critical issue. 


+ Examine internal policies to deter- 
mine whether they contribute to excluding 
or stigmatizing poor people: for instance, 
can library cards be issued on the basis of 
a shelter or the library’s own address? 
What about fines and fees? (Although 
they unduly discriminate against low- 
income people, fines will continue to 
seem attractive, even essential, revenue 
sources in the absence of stable, adequate 
public funding. Everyone’s priority 
should be getting public libraries financed 
more generously and continuously, per- 
haps through the formation ‘of special tax- 


. ing districts. Once achieved, better fund- 


ing might permit libraries to abandon their | 
dependence on fines and fees.) 
+ Library school teachers and students 


| can follow the stellar models of Mary Lee 


Bundy in Maryland, Fay Blake in 
California, Julie Hersberger in North 
Carolina, and Kathleen de la Pena 
McCook in Florida; researching and cri- 
tiquing local library and information ser- 
vices, as well as intervening in public pol- 
icy debates and interning with antipoverty 
groups and service providers. 

Lastly, here are a few.passages from 
Street Spirit writer Lydia Gans’ profile of 
Dee Cornelius, a 48-year-old homeless 


woman in Oakland who sells Street Spirit 


on sidewalks to make a few bucks: 

Dee was homeless for the first time 
back in 1997. She had been working at 
various temp jobs and acquired a variety 
of skills, but then she had a stroke. “Once 
I had that stroke, that kind of threw me for | 
a loop,” she explains. Dee describes how 
becoming homeless changed her life. 
“What a lot of people don’t realize is that 
homelessness is getting a stigma. 
Everybody thinks that they can’t get there. 
You just don’t know. Some people are 
one or two paychecks away. When illness 
happens, especially if you (don’t have) 
medical coverage, the rent man, your 
landlord, does not want to hear ‘bout 
(why) you can’t pay rent.” | 

In spite of her poor health, Dee would 
like 'to have a regular job. She has experi- 
ence and marketable skills. But, as she 
points out, “when you have nowhere to 
stay, it’s hard to get a job because, first of 
all, you have to find somewhere that 
you’re able to have hygiene, and a tele- 
phone, and somewhere to stay and some- 
where to be able to iron your clothes.” 

She had a‘ car at one time but it blew a 
head gasket so she couldn’t move it and 
eventually it was towed. “Once my car was 
towed, I wasn’t living out of that any 
more,” she says. “I really was out of luck. 
It’s hard. It’s hard-being homeless, it really 
is hard. Some people think it’s a choice.” 

“Even standing here,” she says, “I find 
a lot of people are nice to me, but then 
you’re going to have some people that act 
like it’s going to rub off. You don’t have 
to give me money. Not everybody is able 


to give. But, you know, the acknowledge- 


ment, the smile, the speaking, being cour- 
teous, doesn’t hurt anyone. 

- “Because whether you give to me or 
not, I’m always going to tell you, ‘Have a 
nice day,’ and they’re telling you, “No, 
not today.’ That’s because they’ve already — 
preconceived that you’re about to ask for 
something so they’re not listening to what 
you’re actually saying. Or even saying 
hello, or good morning.” 

Well, it’s time for libraries to listen and 
to say “Hello.” 
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by Janny Castillo, BOSS 
Community Organizer 
s you walk through the 


grounds of Ursula Sherman 
Village, a project of Building 


siFheiency (BOSS), you might see Rafael 
playing a game of “duck, duck, goose” 


with a group of children..On another day, 


you will see Rafael playing music and 
teaching yoga, or he might be showing 
kids how to grow plants. 

As you walk into an old double alle, 
named the Children’s Learning Center 
(CLC), you see young boys and girls 
engaged in painting or sculpting or draw- 
ing with Jill, and others doing their acade- 


mic work. The CLC provides opportuni- 


ties for children to explore their ‘potential 
to create community while growing in 
areas that they don’t have a chance to dur- 
ing episodes of homelessness. 

Nancy, a credentialed teacher who has 
worked at the CLC for over 15 years, is 
pleased: by the enhanced program. For 
many years, she held up all the corners of 
the program; but its expansion by 10 fam- 
ilies made it impossible for this super- 
heroine to manage sometimes more than 

25 children at a time. 

| Even with all the diversity of activities, 
the focus continues to be on “Homework 
Comes First.” Nancy, a longtime teacher 


in the Oakland Unified School District, is 
now working in the Berkeley School 
System as a consultant to the complex 
realities of the current state of education. 

“There are many kinds of activities in 
our local schools that are neglected,” 
Nancy says. “We emphasize academics; 
homeless children as a whole have a ten- 
dency to fall behind academically.” 

Rafael describes the lack of resources 
that poor families face. “Children who are 
homeless tend to move around a lot, creat- 
ing instability,’ he says. Poor single par- 
ents have'a difficult time when they are 
housed; and not having a place to stay 
compounds the situation exponentially. 

Faced with daily worries about where to 
' go and how to feed their kids, the homeless 
parent and the children walk into the shelter 
often in a state of despair and frustration. 
BOSS is one of the few organizations that 
"places the needs of the children at the same 
level as the needs of parents. 

When asked about their roles in the 
Children’s Learning Center, the collective 
response sums it up: “We very strongly 
believe that the educational system as it is 
currently designed focuses on intellect, rote 
memorization and not developing critical 
thinking. The ability to make distinctions 
and make good decisions comes from the 
awareness of what a child is feeling and 
managing the energies happening inside so 

‘that the world that comes at them is more 
manageable. They begin to learn not to 


react, but to respond, impacting upon their 


ability to. excel academically.” 

Rafael teaches some of the older chil- 
dren the game of chess. “It emphasizes 
thinking ahead, thinking in steps, cause- 
and-effect relationships and having a plan. 
The same set of skills is required to attend 
school, get a job and is critical to a per- 
son’s long-term survival.” 

Because it can affect the emotional state, 
he also uses music a lot. “It engages a dif- 


Opportunities for Self-. 


Homeless children create art (above) and delight in play (below) at Berkeley’s Children’s Learning Center. 


ferent part of the brain, and the children 


. react to it in different ways. Some kids feel 


awkward while others are comfortable 


_moving and dancing. There was one child 


who, in the beginning, sat on the side, but 
eventually got drawn in because the, kids 
were enjoying themselves. After awhile, he 


~ felt more confident and now has fun.” 


Jill, the CLC’s art teacher, describes 
her program’s approach: “The art program 
for homeless children combines therapeu- 


. tic and artistic approaches. The therapeu- 


tic approach includes the encouragement 
of a harmonious, relaxed, positive, and 
non-critical attitude among the children, 
and the artistic approach contains the prin- 
ciples of the creative art method.” The 
children experience creating art through 
clay, painting and watercolor: 

Rafael describes how the CLC’s activi- 
ties help the family return to wholeness: 
“We create a safe space for the children to 
open up and discuss problems they may be 
having at school or at home.” CLC staff 
members work closely with case managers 
to ensure that the family is receiving the 
core of services they need. 


Jill describes the change that occurred 
in one of her students: “This seven-year- 
old girl in the beginning was withdrawn, 
‘shy, unable to verbalize, and her artwork 


was at a two-year-old level.” Jill noticed 


that she had a high level of concentration 


in her art activities. After four months of 
working with the CLC, the girl improved 
so much that she began painting flowers, 
people and landscapes, and making clay 
objects by herself. “She is still shy, but 


her level of self-confidence has risen, and i 
_now she speaks, laughs and behaves like a 


typical seven-year-old,” Jill says. 

Deni, a mom living at Sankofa House, 
shared that her son’s schoolwork 
improved with Nancy’s help. Her seven- 
year-old son Jonathon says, “When I do 


- art with Jill or work with Rafael, it puts 


me in a whole new world.” 

Every day after school, Daizahnique, 
age 10, asks her mother. excitedly if she 
can go to-the trailer. As she holds her 
baby sister in her arms, she takes the time 
to share her feelings about the CLC. “ 
like the art and drawing and making stuff. 
My mom always keeps the good stuff. 
When we had our own home, I made a 
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turkey and oy mom would put it up with 
her good stuff.’ 

Lavonya, Diazahnique? s mom, likes 
the extra time that the Center gives her to 
take care of household needs, and she 
really appreciates having a teacher on site. 
She says, “Nancy helps me a lot because I 
graduated from high school in ‘95 and my 


daughter is getting algebra in the 4th 


grade. I didn’t get algebra until the 9th 
grade. So I go to Nancy and she teaches 


me and os my memory and it’s all - 


good again.” 
Nancy has a thorough ‘igwiedae of 


the special needs of homeless children . 


and .acts as a liaison between the school 


districts to ensure that all school-age chil- 


dren, including pre-school, are placed 
accordingly and treated fairly. She has 
helped many families with transportation, 
after-school care and arranging for special 
education when needed. 

Nancy has made serving homeless chil- 


_ dren her life’s purpose. She ensures that, 


besides academics, the children have access 
to every resource through the school. dis- 
tricts. Through her efforts many of the chil- 
dren go to summer camp every year. 

Rafael said that the focus of his work is 
for the children to see themselves and 
theirslives in a different light. “Through 


our study of music, we learn patterns. 
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eless Kids 


anny Castillo ahatGs 


Without a sense of pattern, what we have 


is randomness. The situation of homeless- - 


ness teaches that life is random, life is 
chaotic. What the children begin to under- 


‘stand that life does have a unified pattern 


that makes sense, they can apply-that pat- 
tern to themselves. The likelihood of neg- 


_ ative behavior patterns that lead to trouble 


later in life is significantly reduced.” 

On March 30, 2006, Artists with Heart 
is holding an event that will raise much- 
needed funds to support the Children’s 
Learning Center: The funds will help sus- 
tain services so the CLC’s children can 
prosper and avoid intergenerational home- 


‘lessness and poverty. nis 
They are asking local artists to donate 
_ art work, local restaurants to donate food, 


and for the community to attend and buy a 
piece of art on behalf of a homeless child. 
Children’s art pieces made through the 
CLC willbe ondisplay. 

The event will be held at the First 
Congregational Church at 2345 Channing 
Way in Berkeley from 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 


p.m. with special guest KQED’s Josh 


Kornbluth. To contribute to the event or 
for more information, please call Janny at 
BOSS at (510) 649-1930 or e-mail janny- 
selfsufficiency @yahoo.com. To support 


- the Children’s Learning Center’s program 


call boona cheema at (510) 649-1930. 
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Story by Joan Clair 


mr-had a few days off fou work for the 


| holidays and was hoping I could at. 
i= least take a “vacation” at home, but — 


{ 


L_ things hadn’t worked out that way. 
So I grabbed a magazine I hadn’t read and 
stopped by a small, nondescript restau- 


‘rant, which nevertheless played peaceful 


music, fora cup of tea: I thought I’d have 
a few quiet moments to myself when I 


heard a woman at the table next to mine~ 


saying, “Mercy isn’t afraid of Povey: 
pain or homelessness.” 

I looked over at the next table, thinking 
two people must be having a conversation, 
but there was only one person sitting at the 
table next to mine. She looked as if she 
were in her 70s, maybe 10 to 15 years older 
than myself. She was a large woman with 
grey hair cut in a style resembling mine and 
a round face like my own. 

She had a cup of tea-on her table also, 
and if I wasn’t mistaken, her remark had 
been addressed to me, as she was facing 
in my direction. I looked at the other table 
next to mine to make sure she wasn’t talk- 
ing to someone there. We were the only 


two on our side of the restaurant. So I. 


said, “Someone you know?” 

“T’ve.met her a few times,” the woman 

_ said. “She has a large house, but she 
“doesn’t think of it as hers: She takes-in 
people who are homeless. She has three 
homeless people living with her now.” 

“Well whose house does she think it 
is?” I asked, a little irritated. I-found the 
story interesting, if a bit unreal, and I 
wanted to be alone with my tea and my 
magazine. It had been raining all week, 
and it was a sunless day and cold. The 
view from the restaurant was not uplifting 
— a‘few businesses and a few thin trees 
moving in the-wind, a few pedestrians and 
cars on the usually busy street. 

“Tt’s not that complicated,” the woman 
said, looking at me with a hint of humor 
as if she picked up on my conflict. “She 
just feels lucky that she has a large house 
with plenty of room and believes in shar- 
ing her house with those less fortunate.” 
“How does she decide who comes and 
lives with her?” I asked. “How does she 
find these people?” I had a hard time 
believing this woman; my tea was cooling, 
and I like my tea hot. I took a sip of it, and 
for-the first time took a harder look at the 
woman. Usually I don’t pay attention to 
what people are wearing, but I noticed the 
woman was wearing an unusual wooden 
cross around her neck. The two arms of the 
cross were equal in length, rather than the 

Vertical arm being longer than the horizon- 
tal one, and there was a fleur-de-lis where 
the two arms intersected. 

The woman ignored my stare and con- 
tinued. “It’s not as if Mercy is out there 


looking for people. The way she puts it, 


she responds to whatever comes her way.” 
“And what if ‘whatever comes her 
way’ doesn’t fit into her schedule,” I said 
impatiently. “What if ‘whatever comes 
her way’ interferes with a date to go to the 
art museum or a relative who’s coming 
over for dinner? What if “whatever comes 
her way’ makes it impossible’for her to 
get to work on time?” 
The woman gave me a penetrating look 
as if she would like her response to be 


remembered. “Mercy’s retired, but when ; 


‘Dumpster Dive” 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


In Jonathan Burstein’s painting, an angel appears at a trash bin in San Francisco’s Mission District. It could be an angel of . 
mercy that has arrived to comfort needy persons who must find their meals in a dumpster, and who live and die in an alley. 


she was working she did almost lose a 
job,” she replied. “But Mercy has never 
honored appointments, schedules, and 
dates in a way that supercedes mercy.” 

“Oh,” I said, chuckling at the play on 
Mercy’ s name. “So, she’s some kind of a 
saint, then, you believe?” Again, I felt a 
tinge of annoyance. I had known one or 
two people I thought were saintly until I 
discovered how convenient schedules and 
“Important engagements” are to shut out 
the pain and suffering of others. 

The woman-took another sip from her 
tea. Her tea-must be getting cooler also, I 
thought, but that didn’t seem to bother her 
at all. “Not a saint, just an ordinary 
woman. Mercy is as ordinary as anyone 
you'll ever meet. You’d never recognize 
her or see her as anyone special, and she 
doesn’t see herself that way.” 


“Does she think of herself ee 


Christian?” I asked, looking meaningfully 
at the woman’s cross. The woman ignored 
my look and said, “She doesn’t go to 
church and doesn’t call herself a Christian.” 

“Then what makes her the way she is,” 
I asked in frustration, “if it’s not some 
ideal she’s trying to live up to that makes 
her feel good about herself?” 

The woman looked -at me patiently. 
“As I said before, it’s just that Mercy is 
not afraid of poverty, pain or homeless- 
ness. She’s not afraid of death either. She 
took in a:‘woman who was dying of cancer 


who had no medical insurance.” 


I looked around the restaurant hoping 
no one was overhearing our conversation. 
No one had come to sit at a table on our 


side of the restaurant, and the waitress" 


was nowhere in sight. Mercy seemed too 
good to be true, but I said, as if I were 
talking to myself, “She’s not afraid of 
poverty, pain and homelessness. I guess 
poverty, pain and homelessness are not 


afraid of her. “ 


“That’s right.” The woman gave me a 
smile for the first time. I noticed her front 


upper teeth were yellow and uneven. But — 


that did not seem to matter. The smile that 
came through warmed me more than the 
tea. I felt my skepticism returning. 

“And if ‘whatever comes her way’ is a 
dog or cat, will she take it in?”” My question 


was a challenge. I was accustomed to the. 


discrepancy between care for humans and 


~ care for animals. If a barrier was lifted for 
it was closed for animals. 
~ Occasionally, it was the other way around. 


humans, 


“She must have six or seven cats and 
the woman 


several dogs living with her,” 


replied. 

“And how do the people living with 
her feel about that?” I asked. I tried to 
visualize myself in a home with six cals 
and several dogs. 

“Most of them accept it, and one even 
likes it,” she replied. “There’s a woman 
who lives with Mercy whose cat died short- 


ly before she moved in. She buried the cat ~ 


in a park they used to hang out in together. 
Now she takes a bus 1G the park ey day 


politeness, I asked; “By the way, what is 
your name?” 

She looked at me, and there was humor 
in her expression. A radiant light came 
from her face which seemed to shatter the 
coldness of the day. “Mercy,” she said. 
“Mercy is my name.” And leaving a few 
coins for her tea on her table, she left 
before I could say good-bye. 


to visit the cat’s grave.” 
The part of me that has never felt 


totally under control regarding my 


own expenditures kicked in. “She 
takes a bus to the park every day with 
the little money she has to visit the 
grave of a dead cat?” 

The woman looked at me with 
compassion. “Greyfriars Bobby was a 
dog who slept on the grave of his 
companion Auld Jock, a farmer’s 
shepherd, after he died. Bobby slept 


there eNeLy night until he himself 


passed on.” _ 
“J think I’ve heard <e him, ” T said. 


“Didn’t they put up a statue for the 


dog at the graveyard’s gate? It’s over 
in Scotland somewhere, or was it 
England?” 

“Scotland,” the woman-replied. 
“Edinburgh. Yes they did put up a 
statue. for Bobby. Why can’t it be the 
other way around? Love doesn’t say 
good-bye.” 

“Yes, but they’ll never put up a 
statue for the woman who was home- 
less because of her devotion to her 


cat,” I said somewhat cynically, 


thinking the woman was lucky to 
even be able to dig a grave for her cat 
in a park without being harassed. 

“One doesn’t need a statue,” 
woman said. 

I wondered if our conversation 
was coming to an end, thinking of the 
many things I had to do at home. 

“Well, thank you for sharing your 
story about Mercy,’-I said, trying to be 
polite, still grieving a bit for the 
moments I had missed to be alone with 
my magazine and tea. “There should 
be more people like Mercy in the 
world, people you know will be there 
for you if you are in need and afraid.” 

“You don’t have to be afraid of 
Mercy,” the weUAn said. “Mercy is 
not afraid of you.” 


the 


I noticed she was getting up to. 


leave, and out of curiosity, more than 


Blessed Are the Merciful 


“Blessed are the merciful, for théy shall 
obtain mercy.” 
Matthew 5:7 


“The just is close to the people’s heart, but 
the merciful is close to the heart of God.” 
Kahlil Gibran, Spiritual Sayings of Kahlil Gibran 


The quality of mercy is not strain’ d; 


_ It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. _ 
Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice 


Mercy is better than justice. 
‘Vauvenargues, ee and Maxims 


The merciful man does good to his ¢ own soul. 
Proverbs (1:17 


Whoever is kind to God’s es God i is 
kind to him. 
Muhammad, The Sayings of Muhanmad 252 


‘Shall we make a new rule of life from 


tonight: always to try to be a little oe 
JM. Barrie, The Little White Bird 


Deeds of kindness are equal i in echaiit to all 


| the commandments. 
Talmud, The Talmudic Anthology, 177 


The more you join with people in their joys 
and their SOrrows, the more nearer and 
dearer they come to be to you. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer Abroad 


I was lying in my room 
And the news came on TV; 


A lot of people out there hurting 
And it really scares me. 


I was standing in a bar and 


Watching all the people there 


All the loneliness in this world, 
Well, it’s just not fair. 


Love and mercy, 


That’s what you need tonight 
So love and mercy 

To you and your friends tonight 
Brian Wilson, “Love and Mercy” 


The Birdman of Berkeley 


by Randall Reed 


he Birdman of Berkeley and Ms. 
[rise may be one of the most 
unusual couples in Berkeley. In 
July of 2002, then-homeless Dan Hopkins 
rescued a young pigeon he saw hit by a 
car at the intersection of Dwight and 
Telegraph. Miss Pidgy, as Hopkins named 
her, had a broken wing, so he carried her 
in a box during his stay in People’s Park. 
“A lot of people there couldn’t under- 


stand why I rescued a pigeon,” Hopkins _ 


said. 
‘Pigeons are nothing but flying rats.’ 

Yet Miss Pidgy seems to have brought 
Dan luck. A short time later he found an 
apartment in West Berkeley, where he — 
and Miss Pidgy — still reside. 

Pigeons are monogamous; mating for 
life. Ms. Pidgy is jealous of other females 


“They kept saying stuff like, 
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— regardless of species — and will peck — 
and cluck indignantly if she senses a 


potential rival for Hopkins’ affection. 


Hopkins and Miss Pidgy are a familiar 


couple in Berkeley. Secured with a leash, 
she travels around, usually on the handle- 
bars of Hopkins’ bike, and has learned his 
regular routes and her own neighborhood. 
Scientists have puzzled for decades over 


just how birds, especially homing pigeons, - 


learn and remember routes. Birds have been 
proven to recognize visual patterns. 


Scientists discovered that pigeons, as well. 


as migrating geese, follow highways and 
other landmarks on the ground below. 


Bay Bridge 
by Alice Oshiki 


So we’re driving 
The bay bridge, at night, 
After the long journey North, 


Sailing over dark waters, 
And seeing from afar, 
This gift, so lovely! Rising 


On blue-black hills 
In a clear-eyed vision 


As if for the first time — 
Embarcadero lights, and 


All the finery of lights, 
Setting the city afire. 


Of course we find ourselves saying, 
In that pleased sort of way, 
“This is my city — 

I just love it here!’ . 


* * * 


So we’re exiting onto the streets . 
In our speeding cocoons. Hurtling 


Through to the other end of Market, 
ignoring what doesn’t fit the script 
Of this city we love. 


So what if we see an unruly-haired man 
in thick-soled shoes | 
Pushing a cart heaped with blankets? 


“It’s urban living,” we say, 
, thinking only of ourselves. 
(And I think you know what I-mean.) 


* 


* * 


And so we chase on, indifferent witness 
To the presence of the dispossessed, 
Huddled under the overpass, 

living on the streets. 


Cars roar silently, voices mute, 


Deaf to what rages 
In forgotten doorways, 


While my city burns. 


STREET 


According to Joe Eaton’s story in the 
Daily Planet, it is believed they use a 
mixture of sensory tools including low- 
frequency sound and smell. Trace 
amounts of magnetite in their beaks, or 
the band just above, interact with the 
earth’s gravitational pull. 

Pigeons’ predictability in returning to 
nest and mate first made the ancients realize 
they could be selectively bred to produce 
flying messengers. Flights of 1,689 miles 
have been recorded in racing competitions. 

The late, great empires of ancient 
Carthage, Egypt, Greece, Rome, India and 
China created sophisticated communication 
networks utilizing homing pigeons. Only 
the nobility were.permitted to own them. 

The first recorded use of a homing 
pigeon was in 775 BC when a bird was 
dispatched from the Olympic games to 
announce victory to the city of Athens. 

Caesar used: homing pigeons during his 
campaigns in Gaul. So did Genghis Khan 
in 12th century Mongolia. 

The Chinese created the first postal 
«Service using homing pigeons. Lord 

Rothschild was the first civilian in Britain 
to learn of Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo 
in 1815 — via homing pigeon. 

In 1850, Julius Reuter founded the 
news service still bearing his name as a 
series of pigeon posts to carry stock prices 
and news between Brussels and Aachen. 

Pigeons carried dispatches in both 
World Wars. A number were decorated for 
outstanding service. A French pigeort, Belle 


WHO WE KILL 
by Christopher Robin 


The mentally il 

That wave water pistols 

The blacks that wave wallets 

And can’t surrender fast enough... 
The animals that weren’t cute enough 
The animals that made the mistake 
Of being born delicious 

The trannies that can’t hide the mistake 
Of being born wrong... 

The self-taught publishers 

Who overfiow the toilets 

In the Borders bathroom 

The lone poet 

Who furiously walks the street 


The world will show me some light” 

The service workers 

Who spend their pay in the local bars 
And their imaginations on satellite dishes 
Prisoners who make our goods for no pay 
The muddy trumpet players 

With their songs of drowning 

On America’s rooftops... 

The musty bookstores of my childhood 
“With shelves that went on forever and 


The roadside fruit stands we passed 
On the way to Christmas in Soledad 
The high rents here 

Will send my friends away: 

The potters who can’t sell their pots 
Musicians whose notes are out of time 


For a crust of bread from a bird’s beak 
We’re not the chosen ones 

And nobody’s buying anyway ~ 

So get on SSI or find a better hustle, 

A barn, a roach-infested shoebox 

At the El Palomar 

Or maybe a room at El Centro 

Where they didn’t find the body 

And the fluids dripped through the floor 
Into the restaurant below 

And then there’s always that old standby 
The bridge behind Denny’s 

Where I used to drink coffee, 

Crawl into my bag 


Not waiting for a publisher 
Just the light of day 


SPIRIT. 


Pigeons fly over a sleeping homeless person and some land nearby. Many 
homeless people identify with pigeons and enjoy their companionship. 


Ami, was awarded the Croix de Guerre 
after she continued to carry dispatches after 
being wounded with gunshot. - 

Animal Planet’s special, “The War of 
the Birds,” based on newly available files 


from a little-known ‘division of British 


intelligence, M-14 (created literally “for 
the birds”) describes the extraordinary use 
of homing pigeons in British and German 


‘espionage during the Second World War. 


The British created a special Victoria 
Cross for animal soldiers. Pigeons so hon- 


ored include “Winky,” who saved the sur- 


vivors of a British battleship from certain 
death in the icy waters of the Atlantic; the 
“Duke of Normandy,” most heroic of the 
many pigeons who carried messages from 
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the Normandy landing on D-Day; and 
“William of Orange,’ who saved count- 
less Allied soldiers from death during the 
disastrous Battle of Arnheim. 
“Flying rats?” Only in latter-day 


America, where the noble history of - 


pigeons and doves has been forgotten. 
Thousands of racing pigeon enthusiasts in 
the United States and Canada — and in 
Belgium, the Netherlands.and Great 


Pigeons are part of the dove family, 
synonymous, in fact, with the well-known 
peace symbol bird. Ms. Pidgy, like her 
human companion, is a complete vegan. 
She enjoys fried tofu as a special addition 
to her diet of fruit and seeds. : 


Thinking “maybe around the next corner.. 


| Kept me from the taunting of schoolmates... 


Poets who can’t sell their revolutionary poem 


And scribble poetry onto the pobeteie wall 


IN CASE OF 
EMERGENCY | 
PLEASE CALL 
GOD 2 


by Judy Jones 


“oh god 

somebody help me, 
HELP ME 

oh please” she shrieked 
“jus can’t take pushing 
this grocery cart 

no more” 


SLOWTIME RACE 
TO NOWHERE 

by Christopher Robin 

Told I’m slow 

-| I move at half the world’s speed 
2 sizes 

2 big © 

black Converse 

stay 2 cups.of coffee 

ahead 

of the insults 

one good arm 

for waving 

at trains 

my best eye 

avoiding 

stepping on used needles a 
and layin my pennies 

down on the track 

leg muscles taut 

head down 

in hood 

for the revolution 

we'll all be walking 

and eyes on the ground 

now I practice 

collecting discarded fruit from the trees 
which I happily eat 

as if I am the lone survivor 

of a suburban apocalypse 

you’ll see them on TV 

outdoing us all: 

the blind climb Mount Everest 
amputees play the piano 

the ‘locked-in’ invent their own alphabet 
don’t know what excuse I have 
for a guy stuck in the 4th grade 
you gotta be a genius of something 
but I figure 

they’ll kill you either way 

with a glassy stare 

or run you over 

when you’re peering into the pate 
of your neighborhood 

clothing in shreds 

frantic for a spark 

‘| anything that can still catch fire... 
all I’m doing is telling secrets 
telling on myself 

and tellingon you 

I hate Oprah anyway 


| | “everyone lookin at me 
| pity in their eyes 

- jus HELP me 
oh god please” 


a homeless woman’s 
piercing screams 
echo in the night 


doesn’t anybody hear 
have all hearts 
turned to stone 


lettin a poor ol woman 
live and die on the streets 
pushing all she owns 

in her grocery cart home — 


1 mornin light 
she may never see 
| people settin 
homeless on fire. 
as they sleep 


“oh god 
somebody help me, 
HELP ME : 

oh please” she shrieked 
can’t take pushing 

this grocery cart 

no more”’ - 


last nite 
1 ol homeless woman died 


and pinned to her ragged dress — 
was a sign that read — 


“IN CASE OF EMERGENCY. 
PLEASE CALL GOD” 
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Resisting Abusive Corporate Powel! 


by Carol Harvey 


wo charming gentlemen gazed 
-at the blue San Francisco Bay. I 
-asked, “Do your watches tell the 
correct time?” 

They laughed, “In the Netherlands and 
Germany. Yes.” 

Ever the diplomat, I divulged I was 
writing an article about Bad Corporations 
taking over the world. 

_ “AIT corporations aren’t bad,” said the 
man with the German accent. “I am CEO 
and founder of PAION, a good company. 


_ We’re not a ‘bad’ company. We are a 


‘bat’ company,” he kidded. “We devel- 
oped .a drug derived from the saliva of 
vampire bats to treat acute stroke. You 
have high responsibility, especially when 
you develop a drug for stroke as 
who have a fragile artery system.” 


ROOTS OF CORPORATE ABUSE 


We are defined as humans by a balance 
between competition — testing our own 
skills against the skills of others — and 


compassion — sharing and caring for - 


each other. 


Joel Bakan, professor of law at “the: 


University of British Columbia, is the 
author of The Corporation, The 
Pathological Pursuit of Profit and Power, 
and co-produced a documentary film, 
“The Corporation,” with Mark Achbar 
and Jennifer. Abbott. : 
Bakan states, “No social and ideological 
order that represses essential parts of our- 
selves can last.... We only have to remem- 
ber who we are... as human beings to reveal 


how dangerously distorted is the corpora- 


tion’s order of narrow self-interest.” 
Corporations were constructed as 
abstractions, what physicist, ecologist, and 
seed activist Vandana Shiva calls non- 
human “Legal Fictions.” Corporations are 


specially.designed to engage in predatory, . 


aggressive competition to make money. 

An apt metaphor is “Raptor” (or vul- 
ture), which is the name Andy Fastow, 
financial wizard .of Houston’s defunct 
ENRON, gave to a shadow corporation 
hiding the company’s nonexistent profits. 

Like a vulture, corporations such as 


_ Wal-Mart feed on the poor, paying low 


wages and giving such scant benefits. that 


their own employees are near poverty . 


while corporate executives enrich them- 


- Selves and reap extravagant profits. 


THE RIGHTS OF A LEGAL PERSON 


MIT professor Noam Chomsky defined 
the original corporation as subordinate to 


people, “‘a group chartered by a state to per- - 


form a particular circumscribed function,” 


like building the Golden Gate Bridge. 


The modern corporation was born 30 
years after the Civil War, a period which 
spawned railroads, banking, and heavy 
manufacturing. 

Clever corporate lawyers hijacked the 
14th Amendment which gave newly freed 
slaves equal rights, .and applied these 
human rights to capital and property. 

Supreme Court judges transferred to 
the corporation the rights and protections 
of a “Legal person.” Like people, corpota- 


tions can buy and sell property, borrow © 


money, sue and be sued in court, conduct 
business, and be a member of society. 
Too often, the corporation is’ the kind- 


faced, but deadly; serial killer eee 


bodies buried under his house. 
Joel Bakan describes a ‘special: kindof 


non-human person. The Corporate Citizen: 


has no moral conscience. Because it 
believes in.nothing but profit, the corpo- 
rate media promotes ae} 
lucrative books even-though he 
criticizes corporate capitalism. 
Corporations are structured legally to 
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_ be concerned only for their stockholders, 
placing profit above pOmpCORE: interests, 


even the public good.. 


nem mm ee 


} Ma anre’« 
Michael Moore’s. 


profit wilout individual responsibility. Ambrose Bierce 


Vendena Shiva advises that society 
should “Re-Embody the Corporation.” As 


* Shiva states, “The Corporation as a legal 


fiction, given human personality, is really 
the beginning of all the treachery of our 
times. We need to relocate these institu- 


tions back in the people who run them, 


gain from them, make their millions out 
of them, who destroy people’s lives by 
their location in these corporations.” 


PROFITEERING AT PUBLIC EXPENSE 


Corporations show “loyalty” to stock- - 


holders by: getting others to-pay their bills, 
expanding their bottom line by forcing 
sometimes unaware external entities to 
bear their costs. A case in point is Wal- 
Mart which profits from using underpaid 
foreign workers to produce its goods, then 
hires underpaid U.S. workers to operate 
its stores, while paying them too little to 


‘afford health insurance. Government 


health benefits must then pay for the med- 
ical expenses of Wal-Mart employees.” 
On Thursday, January 12, the 
Maryland legislature, responding to criti- 
cism that. Wal-Mart forced state govern- 
ments to pay employee medical benefits, 
passed a law requiring the conglomierate 


to pay more for health insurance. 


DEMOCRACY OR CORPORATOCRACY 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New 


Deal was meant to counteract the corpo- 
Tate power of robber barons, thereby 


restoring economic health to the middle 
class and poor. 
‘Corporate plutocrats such as J.P. 
Morgan, Dupont, and Goodyear Tire hated 
the New Deal and contrived a failed fascist 
plot to overthrow this Democratic presi- 
dent. Since then, Republicans have waged a 


stealth campaign to reconfigure national i 


government into a corporatocracy. 

Ronald Reagan unleashed free markets 
upon the world by giving corporations 
expansive powers. Reagan pronounced, 
“Government is not the solution to our 
problems. Government is the problem. The 


“ societies which have achieved the most 


spectacular broadbased economic progress 
in the shortest period of time ... 


magic of the marketplace.” 
How reversible is the 30-year 
Republican stealth-plan, beginning with 


Reagan and ending with Bush, to reconfig-. 


ute national and intérnational ‘governments 


‘into a worldwide corporatocracy? With 


complete allegiance to free.market profits, 
corporations respect no national boundaries. 
The Bush family’s long connection with 


What unites 
‘ them all is their willingness to believe in the 


the Bin Laden’s family oil holdings is well- 
established. Some speculate that the illegal 
Iraq war was launched not just for money, 
regional power, or oil but to expand corpo- 
ratocracy (disguised as democracy) 
throughout the Middle East. Halliburton’s 
construction of 17 military bases in Iraq 
underscores this probability. _ | 

A wealthy class needs the poor. The 
corporatocracy appears to be waging a 
foreign and domestic class war of rich 
against poor. Poor young Americans are 
encouraged to enlist for an education, 
Hispanic youth to earn family citizenship 
upon death in battle. Poor Iragis are mur- 
dered as “collateral damage.” 


THE CORPORATION AS SOCIOPATH 


_ Bakan holds that, as fictitious non- 
human entities, corporations display psy- 
chopathological traits on the DSM IV 
Personality Diagnostic Check ‘List. Using 
these psychiatric categories to stereotype 
or label individuals has caused great 
harm. But it is still interesting to apply 
these descriptions of psychopathological 
behavior to corporations and see how 
many of these traits seem to perfectly 


. define their rapacious behavior: 
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1. Callous unconcern for others’ feelings. 

2. Incapacity to maintain leper rela- 
tionships. 

3. Reckless disregard for others’ safety. 

4. Deceitfulness: Repeated lying and 
conning others for profit. . 

5. Incapacity to experience guilt. 

6. Failure to conform to social norms 
with respect to lawful behaviors. 


As abstract entities lacking moral con- 


science, corporations have perpetrated 
grievous harm upon human life and. the 
environment. Without remorse, corpora- 
tions hurt workers through layoffs, union 
busting, and sweat shops. 

Corporations further damage human 
health through toxic waste, pollution, and 
dangerous products. They degrade the 


biosphere with poisonous chemicals, . 


nuclear waste, and habitat destruction. 
Global Exchange, a San Francisco- 
based organization that"monitors corpo- 
rate human rights violations and works for 
social justice, attempts to counteract dam- 
age from sweatshop labor serving the 
rapacious Free Trade system by promot- 
ing Fair Trade stores that make people-to- 


people connections, and distributing Third . 


World products direct from maker to 
buyer. Their Noe Valley store overflows 
with silver-flecked handbags, subtly col- 
ored placemats, wind chimes, housewares 


and artistically crafted jewelry. 
Andrea Buffa, communications director 
of Global Exchange, said, “I got to stay 


~ with a Nicaraguan Fair Trade coffee farmer 


last month. It’s amazing to see the impact 
Fair Trade can have on the life of a farming 
family. They are getting more income’ 
which means they are able to eat more of a 
diversity of food, keep their kids in school, 
get different kinds of training they didn’t 
have access to. before. They are able to 
organize in their community to get health 
care... very basic things,” 

ENTITIES WITHOUT CONSCIENCE 

As entities without conscience, corpora- 
tions reshape human adherents in their own 
image, leading them to behave in inhuman 
ways. Sir Mark Moody-Stewart, former 
Chairman of Royal Dutch Shell, couldn’t 
look at the camera, unable to discuss 


- Shell’s complicity in the murder of 


Nigerian environmentalist Ken Saro Wiwa. 

Corporations destroy the ozone layer 
for profit. Corporate heads, including 
President Bush, do not even take into 
account their own progeny’s future — this 
amounts to child abuse delayed. 

The corporate octopus has suckered 
tentacles which reach into daily life. 
Everywhere, we are pummeled by corpo- 
rate logos on ads, T-shirts, signs, events, 
equipment. People don’t remember a time 
“before” and think this all-pervasive cor- 
porate propaganda is now normal. 

Corporations feign social responsibility 
as a tactical response to their markets. 

A blue-eyed, red-haired 20-ish man 
leapt up the Lyons steps wearing a T-shirt 
saying, “International Tractor-Pulling 
Association,. Monsanto,” announcing 
Monsanto’s promotion of some tractor- 
pull near Champaign-Urbana, when he 


attended the University of Ilinois..He | 


couldn’t recall Where he got the shirt. I 
described Monsanto’s human rights abus- 


_es in India and its token stab at social 


responsibility on his shirt. 
CREATING THE CORPORATE MARKET 
Corporate propaganda attempts to 


. Shape us into mindless consumers. Susan 


Linn, who launched “The Nagging 
Project” 
pesters the parent for a toy and scores a 
buy, insists that if you can get children to 
advocate for your product, you’ve got 
them hooked as an adult. 

Corporate control begins at infancy. 
The corporation has become a parent fig- 
ure, teaching mothers to care for babies 
with the “right” wipes and diapers. 

The corporation is the arbiter of morals 
and values. Corporate propaganda dis- 
plays a way of life, thinking, and values in 


_which it takes credit for “Progress” and | 


“The Good Life.” 
USURPING THE COMMONS 
“The Commons” refers to publicly 
shared land, parks, air, water, food, 
resources and public service institutions 
providing mail, fire, phone, housing, 
health care, even the human genome. 
Corporations attempt.to take over the 
Commons and turn our common heritage 


into their own privately owned source of | 


profit. Corporations usurp water rights in 
Latin-America, Africa, the Philippines, 
and India. Buffa’s Global Exchange web- 
site report cites French Company Suez 


Lyonnaise: “Many countries have been: 


required to open up their water supply to 
private companies as a condition for 
receiving IMF loans, and the World Bank 
has approved millions of dollars in loans 
for the privatization of water systems.” - 
According to Jeremy Rifkin of The 


Foundation of Economic Trends, compa- 


nies are-busily mapping the human 
genome. “If this goes unchallenged,” 
according to Rifkin, “within less than 10 
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it illegal for people to trespass on 
rooftops, and limit how people could 
sleep or sit on city sidewalks. The anti- 
panhandling ordinance will ban aggres- 
sive panhandling or soliciting within 20 
feet of an automatic teller machine or a 
bus stop or from anyone in a vehicle. 

Yet, Kalila Dalton, a member of Kansas 
Mutual Aid, views panhandling as a logical 
response to a basic need: “If it is cold out- 
side and if you have no warm place, it 
seems reasonable to build a fire. If you have 
no money, it seems reasonable to ask some- 
one who appears well off for money.” 

This ordinance was approved on a 3-2 


vote, with Commissioner Mike Rundle 


and Councilman Highberger opposing. 
Highberger said he thought the ordinance 
simply addressed “things that people 
didn’t want to look at,” rather than gen- 
uine public safety concerns. 

A few businesses also proposed cutting 
social services, arguing “We didn’t have 
this problem until we had a handout on 
every corner.” Shelters were viewed as 
hurting downtown Lawrence’s image 
rather than providing invaluable and 
scarce services to homeless people. 

~ Loring Henderson, Open Shelter’s 
director, disagrees, stating that “it doesn’t 
seem logical to me that when you have a 
place where there are 21 people who have 
a place to stay for the night, rather than 
being on the streets, that you’re contribut- 
ing to the problem.” 

At a January 2005 meeting of the Task 
Force on Homeless Services, downtown 
business owners proposed that homeless 
service providers require people who want 
to use shelters, soup kitchens, and other 


services to obtain an official identification - 


badge. The badges would require people 


to go through an application process and a 


police background check. This would give 


police and service providers a way to pun- 
ish people by denying certain services 
over a specific period of time. . 

#3 LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

Saint Francis House, the only daytime 
homeless shelter, and the only place 
where homeless people could wash their 
clothes, closed in 2005 after a long history 
of police harassment of homeless people 
using that facility, as well as a withdrawal 
of funds for its operation. 

Sharon Priest, a spokesperson for the 
Downtown Partnership, said she was “glad” 
Saint Francis House was gone, but was still 
not satisfied, because of “that soup es 
[Stewpot] which is right there.” 

Other reports compiled by Hunger- 
Free Arkansas indicate the criminalization 
of homeless men and women throughout 
the city. In a case of illegal search and 
seizure, a state trooper illegally searched 


and detained a homeless man, by claiming - 


he suspected the homeless man was deal- 
ing drugs. The state trooper arrested the 
individual, who spent the night in jail and 
missed work the next day. The homeless 
man had no record of any drug-related 
offenses. Due to the arrest, the homeless 
man was suspended from work for 30 
days and taunted by employees for having 
to spend the night in jail. 

Two homeless men reported officers of 
the Little Rock Police Department had 
kicked them out of the Little Rock Bus. 
Station. Both men were holding valid 
tickets and transfers. Despite showing the 
police their tickets, both men were told 
that although the buses they were await- 
ing would arrive within 30 minutes, they 
could not wait on the premises. because 
they were loitering. The police subse- 
quently evicted the men. In some 
instances, others have been told that they 
could not wait at the bus station “because 
you are homeless.” 

In the summer of 2005, a free public 
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event was held at Riverfront Park in Little 


Rock, at which businesses set up booths 
-and tents to give away free samples of 
their merchandise to the public. Vendors 
encouraged homeless persons at the event 
to take free samples, which many home- 
less people gratefully did. 

However, officers of the Pulaski 
County Sheriff’s Department told the 
homeless individuals, including a handi- 
capped man at a picnic table, that they had 
to leave the event immediately or be sub- 
ject to arrest for loitering in a park. 

#4 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Amid waves of public protest and testi- 
mony opposing the Atlanta City Council’s 
proposed comprehensive ban on panhan- 
dling, the City passed a ban in August 
2005 that made panhandling illegal within 
the “tourist triangle” and anywhere after 
dark. The ordinance-also prohibits pan-. 
handling within 15 feet of an ATM, bus 
stop, taxi stand, pay phone, public toilet, 
or train station anywhere in the city. 


the city had informed them before the 
sweep to ensure they could find places for 
homeless men and women to stay. Former 
résidents of the campsite worried about 
finding a bed in one of the shelters 


because most of them are reserved for 


older men and women. 
Despite reports that city, county, and 
state agencies were working together to 


‘ provide housing for homeless persons dis- 


placed by a January 2005 sweep of a down- 
town bridge, only 45 people out of 150 resi- 
dents of the camp were placed in temporary 
housing. Transportation crews threw away 
inhabitants’ possessions, including tents, 


_ blankets, and family photos. 


City officials’ attempts to break up 
another homeless camp in February 2005 
was met with criticism by local homeless 
advocates, who argued that breaking up 
the camp would only create another camp 
elsewhere. They also noted that homeless 
people need treatment, supportive ser- 
vices; and permanent housing, all of 


A Santa Monica ordinance reduced outdoor feeding sites 


from 26 to 4, because officials believed food providers were 


exacerbating the homeless problem by handing out free 
meals. Another notorious law literally bans even the giving of 


a cookie to any member of the public without a city permit. 


Many opponents believe the ban out- 
laws panhandling virtually everywhere, 
rendering it unconstitutional. The new 
ordinance also states that anyone who 
asks for help, both monetary and nonmon- 
etary, can be detained until an outreach 
worker either evaluates the detainee or 
refers him/her to social services. 

Two days after the signing of the bill, 
the Atlanta Police Department announced 
that homeless people would be rounded 
up for entry into Atlanta’s new facility 
called The Gateway, which provides 250 
shelter beds and supportive housing. The 
Gateway, the. recipient of $10 million in 
private and public funds, was developed 


to provide a constructive solution to coin- 


cide with the panhandling ban. 
Unfortunately, although The Gateway 
houses homeless people, there is an over- 


_all net loss of places to sleep in Atlanta; 


125 emergency beds for women and chil- 
dren were closed by the mayor in May 
2005. Up to 80 of those women and chil- 
dren now sit up all night, waiting for shel- 
ter at the Task Force for the Homeless. 
The business community and the city 
administration claim that many homeless 
people are “service-resistant” and should 
be forced to receive the services they 
need. However, more than half the current 


‘requests for shelter and services in Atlanta 


go unmet because of insufficient 
resources. Most shelters and support ser- 
vice agencies report turning away dozens 
of desperate. people daily. 

“This ordinance affects a huge popula- 
tion of the poor and homeless who just ask 
for help to eat every day,” said Murphy 
Davis of the Open Door Community. “We 
do not need a blanket law for one person 
asking another person for help.” 

According to Anita Beaty of the Task 
Force for the Homeless, “Atlanta planners 
seem to believe that if you remove peo- 


_ ple’s housing, eliminate emergency. shel- 


ter that they will then need, and then make 
asking for help illegal, their necessary 
support services available only through an 
incarceration program, the poor people 
wili go someplaceelse.” 


#5 LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Las Vegas police conduct habitual 
sweeps of encampments, which lead to 
extended jail time for repeat misdemeanor 
offenders. Homeless inhabitants of a 
campsite on Owens Avenue were forced 
to vacate the area just before Christmas 


2004. Many social service providers were 


caught off guard by the notice, wishing 


which are not available. 
Frank Wright Plaza, a small park across 
from City Hall, was a favorite daytime spot 


for homeless people seeking a place to nap. — 


Regular visitors to the park said that it is a 


safe and comfortable place to rgcover from 


a tough night on the streets. However, city 


officials saw the park as a public nuisance, _any laws that somewhat outlaw or consid- 


and assigned marshals to patrol the area 


‘several times daily. 


In order to keep homeless individuals 
out of future parks, the city considered 
privatizing the parks, enabling owners to 
kick out unwanted people. Mayor Oscar 
Goodman fervently supported the idea, 
saying, “I don’t want them there. They’re 
not going to be there. I’m not going to let 
it happen. They think I’m mean now; wait 
until the homeless try to go over there.” 

#6 DALLAS, TEXAS 

Officials attempted to address the 
growing homeless population by making 
it illegal to take a shopping cart off store 
property. Instead of acknowledging the 
root causes of homelessness, the new law 
only spurred homeless people to become 
more creative. Fleets of damaged baby 
strollers and shopping carts are now com- 
moni in the area. 

The Dallas Homeless Neishboriead 
Association investigated sweeps that 
occurred in December 2004. A positive 
result of its investigation was that. Interim 


City Manager Mary Suhm vowed to 


replace the personal. property, including 
blankets, identification, and medication, 
that the city officials confiscated during 
those sweeps. Suhm also promised to pro-— 
vide oral or written notices at least 24 
hours in advance of sweeps, giving home- 
less people time to relocate. 

In an attempt to gain more federal aid 
for homeless services, volunteer canvassers’ 
surveyed and counted homeless people in 
the Dallas area. Volunteers accompanied by 
the police walked the streets to gain: knowl- 


_ edge and “humanize the condition of home- 


lessness.” The count itself was not an 
attempt to chase people from their shelters, 
but the police and transportation crews later 
evicted dozens of homeless people from 
their encampments. 

One of Dallas’ most elaborate home- 
less camps, with cardboard. shacks, tents, 
portapotties and a microwave powered by 
electricity tapped from a billboard, was 
raided in May 2005. The city bulldozed 
the camp several times before, but the 
inhabitants kept rebuilding their homes. 

City officials hoped that demolition 
would give the residents an incentive to 


targeting homeless [people].” 
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seek help for their drug and alcohol addic- 
tions, as well as mental illnesses. James 
Waghorne, a formerly homeless social 
worker, disagrees with the city’s logic, 
saying “more residents may seek help if 
the city offered a higher level of services 
instead of driving people from the only 
homes they know.” 

Starting in September 2005, a new 
ordinance ‘penalized charities, churches 
and other organizations that serve food to 
the needy outside of city-designated areas. 
Anyone who violates this ordinance can 
be fined up to $2000. Romano’s Hunger 
Busters pledges to feed homeless people 
“wherever they are,” and will violate the 
new ordinance. 

Currently, the city is considering 
Mayor Laura Miller’s suggestion to ticket 
people who donate to panhandlers, 
because a blanket ban on panhandling has 
proved largely ineffective since its incep- 
tion two years ago. 

#7 HOUSTON, TEXAS 

‘A coalition of businesses and residents, 
called the Avondale Association, is peti- 
tioning city officials to protect the near- 
downtown neighborhood from homeless 


.persons by using a so-called “civility ordi- 


nance” passed by. the Houston City 
Council in late 2004. The ordinance pro- 
hibits people from sitting or lying on side- 
walks between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m., as well 
as placing items of bedding or personal © 
possessions on the sidewalk. 

-The Coalition for the Homeless of 
Houston/Harris County believes the civili- 
ty, ordinance is ineffective and mean-spir- 
ited. “This is just more or less shuffling 
people around [and we] do not support 


er homelessness a crime,” said Anthony 
Love of the Coalition for the Homeless. 
Love also argues that “blaming service 
providers for an increase in homelessness 
is like blaming hospitals for an increase of 
sick people. If service providers weren’t 
there, the problem would be worse.” 
Citing a need to “reflect changes in 
society,” the Houston City Council also 
passed new regulations under which 
patrons with offensive bodily hygiene that 
constitutes a nuisance to others will not be 
allowed inside the library. These laws also 
prohibit people from sleeping or putting 
their head, feet or legs on tables, using 
library restrooms to change their clothes, 
bathe, or shave, as well as outlawing large 
backpacks and blankets in the building. 

_ In opposition to the new laws, City 
Councilwoman Addie Wiseman noted, 
“When we have heat waves, they’ encour- 
age people, including homeless [people], 


_to go into public buildings, including our 


libraries. What is the plan now?” She 
added, “I understand what they’re trying 
to do but-when you start targeting a com- 
munity like the homeless [population], I 


think that’s a poor policy.” 


#8 SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 

Cieni Rodriguez, Executive Director of 
La Fondita de Jesus, said, “It is ironic 
how frequently city officials publicly say 
how they are working on behalf of the 
homeless population, while at the same 
time they are supporting the passage of 
new legislation that further countermands 


civil liberties. Anti-constitutional laws 


that, if passed, would permit the govern- 


‘ments [central and municipal] to intervene 


with a person’s liberty by transporting 


‘them somewhere else against their will.” 


Osvaldo Burgos, Executive Director of 
the Commission for Civil Rights stated, 
“There has been an alarming increase in 
city ordinances and city codes designed at 
A recent 
study by the commission revealed that over 
half of Puerto Rico’s 78 municipalities have 
passed anti-homeless ordinances into laws. 

Sweeps of homeless people are also 
becoming commonplace in Puerto Rico. At 
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least ae homeless deaths have been attrib- 


uted to these sweeps. Homeless people — 


have also reported being victims of police 
violence and intimidation. One man report- 
ed that he has frequently been a victim of 
police violence, including being assaulted 
with nightsticks and pepper-sprayed for the 
fun of it and having his bicycle tires slasied 


_ while being mocked by police. 


#9 SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


‘Under a new proposal soon to be float- 
ed by City Councilmember Bob 
Holbrook, city groups that provide meals 
to homeless people in parks may be fined 
for clean-up costs. Food providers may be 
required to pick up the yearly estimated 
tab of $40,000 that Santa Monica spends 
annually providing park rangers and a 


, cleaning service after meals. 


Moira LaMountain, co-founder of 
Helping Other People Eat, has been feed- 
ing homeless people in Palisades Park for 
over 13:years. She fears that going after 
the food providers’ pocketbooks could 
cause nonprofit groups to stop providing 
food to those who need it. She also con- 


tends that they leave the park cleaner than’ 


when they arrive each day, and that there 
is no need for park ranger supervision. 

: An earlier ordinance, enacted in 2002, 
reduced outdoor feeding locations from 
26 to 4, and banned feeding more than 


150 homeless persons without a permit, 


becausé some officials believed food 
providers were exacerbating the homeless 
problem by handing out free meals. Laws 
in Santa Monica already attempt to ban all 
outdoor meals from groups, like Food Not 
Bombs, which serve up to half of the 
city’s 1,000 homeless people. Another 
notorious law literally bans even the giv- 


ing of a cookie to any member of, the 


“public” without a city permit. 


. Recently, with the election of Bobby. 


Shriver to the City Council, homeless peo- 


ple in Santa Monica are facing what may be 


the single biggest push in the nation to pass 
a massive wave of new anti-homeless laws. 
The proposed laws would make it illegal 
for any homeless person to set-down a 
backpack for more than ten minutes on any 
sidewalk, lie or sit on any sidewalk in the 
city, shave, bathe, wash clothing items in 


_ any public restrooms, and sleep anywhere 


in a vehicle. The laws would also sweep 
homeless individuals from. ule freeway sides 
and ramps. 

Also, anti-homeless forces are propos- 
ing to close all showers that open before 6 
a.m., many of which serve homeless men 
and women who work. Santa Monica 
Memorial Park Gym ‘Director John Hines 
estimates that nearly 50 homeless people 
shower at the park, many before work. 
The City cites complaints and growth of 
sports activities at the park as their rea- 
sons to close: the facilities. Furthermore, 
they propose that the Santa Monica police 
transport anyone found intoxicated in the 
city to a. new “sobriety center” five miles 
out of town in Culver City. 

#10 FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 

Soon ‘anyone camping or sleeping in a 
car or in public within the Flagstaff city 
limits may be subject to trespassing and 
camping violations, totaling up to $2,500 in 
fines and six months in jail time. The cur- 
rent ordinance’s wording only allows pros- 
ecution of people arrested in city parks. 

City Attorney Patricia Boomsma sup- 
ports the new, stricter ordinance, because 
“prosecutors need to poe the person 
actually doing the camping.” The pro- 


- posed ordinance aims to eliminate litter, 


human waste, and illicit campfires. 
According to Flagstaff chief of police, 
J.T. McCann, the ordinance is intended to 
promote public safety. 

However, local service providers, such 


Shadow Woman 
by Joy Bright McCorkle 


I felt her presence long before I saw her. 


She is not alone on the streets. 


Once, she was a middle class matron. 


had not been looted over the day. 


as Stephanie Boerdman of Hope Cottage, 
believe these ordinances are counterpro- 
ductive, especially to the domestic vio- 
lence victims that Hope Cottage takes in. 
Boardman said, “A lot of them are embar- 
rassed to. go to shelters. They just want 
their freedom. You penalize the people in 
crisis because 10, 15, 20 people are really 
causing an upheaval.”.... 

_ #11 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
~* After responding to complaints of 
homeless people loitering outside the San 
Francisco Public Library, the police decid- 
ed to provide homeless individuals, unhap- 
‘py living in the city, with one-way bus 
tickets. The plan would “reunite them with 
loved ones for the holidays.” The Police 
Department recommended coordination 
-with the bus companies and local business- 
es to fund tickets. The Department of 
Human Services offers bus tickets to any- 
where in the continental U.S. if the recipi- 
ent has housing or a job to go to. 

L.S. Wilson, organizer for the Coalition 
on Homelessness, believed that such a plan 
would only give the police an opportunity 
to harass homeless people. “If they need a 


" one-way ticket out of here and they can get 


it, good, but it’s saying they can’t come 
back. It’s another PR thing: Just try to hide 
or get rid of our homeless problem.” 
Under Mayor Gavin Newsom’s “Care 
not Cash” ballot initiative, panhandlers who 
are supposed to be getting services are 
sometimes going to jail instead. Instead of 
Care not Cash, San Francisco panhandlers’ 
are receiving citations, which are translating 
into jail time. In his argument for 
Proposition M in August 2003, Newsom 
wrote, “Prop. M seeks to divert people who 
aggressively panhandle because of addic- 
tion or illness away from the jail system 
and into the public health system.” 
However, this is not the case, as arrest- 
ed panhandlers spend the time before their 


I looked down and saw sneakers mended with duct tape, way too big 
She was dripping rainwater from her lavender printed pants. 
Her jacket was of leather but soaked clean through. 


She wore a skull cap, tilted, trying to cover her matted hair, 12 inches above her scalp. 
“May I come home with you? I am so very cold and wet.” 

Her hair was white with lice and she scratched her arms without mercy. 

Her first shower in countless months lasted an hour and a half. 

She was trying to rid herself of human mange. 


Her head was swollen three times its normal size which made her dazed eyes look 
like little pig eyes. Even the doctors of the homeless didn’t know why her head 
was swollen, possibly the poisons from the lice. She knew better than to sleep in 

a discarded sleeping bag, but the abandoned bag was warm and dry. 

She was wet and cold with no roof to protect her. 

She knew not to put on an abandoned ski mask but she had lost her hat. 


There are thousands of shadow women trying not to look homeless.. 
She flies no signs, she doesn’t beg, she doesn’t turn tricks, or steal. 


She had the “right” dishes, even her plasticware was “the” ane to have. 
She got a new car every two years. She read Vogue magazine. 


Now, after ten years on the streets, she couldn’t remember how to work a stove. 
Now she lives on Fritos, potato chips, pretzels, and Pepsi. 

She was terrified that if she applied for Social Security benefits, her family - 
would find her and have her committed for life. She feared that if she took 
government money, there would be nothing left for her old age. 

Finally, after years of being “gravely disabled,” we got her to sign the application. 


For years she had joined the unknown number of women who wander 

like the stray dogs of New York. She had a route she walked exELY morning. 

Some stores gave her a donut, others a hot dog. 

As she stood outside the doorways of specific businesses, sometimes people pressed 
‘| a dollar into her hand. She lowered her: head and mumbled, “thank you.” 


When the night began to fall she would begin the walk to find a safe place to sleep. 
She carried no sleeping bag or garbage bag to identify her as a homeless woman. 
She prayed that where she stashed her meager belongings 


The voices are still shrieking at her relentlessly but 

it’s going to start raining tomorrow... the winter has begun. 

But this year is:different, she got benefits and housing. 

Now, this year, she can look out her window at the rain and SOE. up ae heat. 
‘This year, her 51st, she will be warm. and ‘dry. ‘ 


court date in jail instead of in service pro- 


grams. Under Prop. M, panhandling and. 


solicitation are prohibited. near ATM 
machines, in parking lots, public transit, 
median strips and freeway onramps. 
Proposition M gives the Department of 
Public Health the mandate. to “establish, 
administer and/or certify diversion pro- 
grams appropriate for treatment of viola- 
tors.”” Nonetheless, “people are going to 
jail because there aren’t enough services 


- for everyone that needs them.” Critics 


contend that this process of racking up 
citation convictions does not help home- 
less people get services. Since Mayor 
Newsom took office in 2003, the number 
of camping citations among the homeless 
population has nearly tripled. 
#12 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

In September 2004, the City Council 
unanimously passed an ordinance that 
prohibits panhandling within 10 feet of a 
bus stop, ATM, or bank entrance, at side- 


- walk cafes and restaurants, and fines pan- 


handlers $50 for first and second offenses 
and $100 for each additional offense in 


the same year. Chicago modified its crite- _ 


ria after a 2002 ordinance banning all pan- 
handling was challenged in a class-action 
lawsuit, which resulted in a $474,000 set- 
tlement for the plaintiffs, as well as a 
repeal of the law. 

However, many advocates, including 
Julie Dworkin of the Chicago Coalition 
for the Homeless, believe the new ordi- 
nance does not provide a solution either. 
She argues, “If you ticket them, they are 
not going to have money to pay the ticket. 
So, you haven’t solved the problem. 


People are panhandling out of great need. 


To get rid of panhandling, you must deal 
with the issue of homelessness.” 

Amy Bishop, a downtown worker, 
believes that “you can’t legislate away all 
the things you don’t want in a city,” 


BOOTS 
by Claire J. Baker 


Though as poor and alone 
as many we see, 


Van Gogh posed his pair 
of old boots, eo 
painted their immortality. 


out in the cold 
by Randy Fingland 
surely it’s not 
divine design 
to leave certain 
folks unsheltered 
but idea 
of some intel- 
ligent minor 
ity who park 
humanity 
on the doorstep — 
as they push 
| inside to a 
dry, warm welcome 


Must the Homeless... | 
by Claire J. Baker 


Must the homeless become a bat 
so they won’t have to struggle 

to eat or sleep — robots, so they 
won’t see the dark side, so they’ll 
move ahead even more stiffly 
than they already do, obeying 
commands from the police? 


Must the homeless become robots 
_so they won't get depressed, 
won’t feel like weeping? 


demonstrating that even some business 
owners are skeptical of Chicago’s second 
attempt in two years to curb panhandling. 
The initial attempt was repealed after a 
class action lawsuit was filed on the 
grounds that the ordinance violated pan- 
handlers’ civil rights. Even the police 
chief who suggested the strict ordinances 
recognizes that they will not completely 
dispel panhandling. 

Homeless activist John Maki said, 
“Once people believe that panhandlers rep- 
resent all homeless [people], it is very diffi- 
cult to engage them in productive conversa- 
tion about the reality and causes of home- 
lessness. Too often, such encounters 
devolve into debates for and against pan- 
handling, which then easily play into the 
stereotypes and fears many people have.” 


#13 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


After San Antonio passed new ordi- 
nances targeting aggressive panhandling, 
sleeping in public, urinating in public, and 
camping without a license (including 
sleeping in vehicles), many homeless peo- 
ple complained that the City Council was 
persecuting them. These violations are 
misdemeanors and carry up to $500 fines. 

However, City Councilmember Roger. 
Perez said that these laws would be 
applied to everyone equally because they 
target behaviors rather than people. 
According to Councilmember Patti Radle, 
400 people have been cited for illegally 
sleeping on sidewalks or “urban camping” 
and 82 people have been cited for urina- 
tion on sidewalks since these activities 
were criminalized earlier this year. 

Reverend John Flowers of Travis Park 
United Methodist Church said that the 
ordinance presents a justice issue because 
of the lack of public restrooms and shelter 
space downtown, stating, “If we’re going 
to tell people you can’t do this in public, 


x 
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then we need to provide them options.” 
“Instead of spending money on enforce- 
ment, the city could use it to strike at the 
root-causes of homelessness. Rev. 
Flowers and other advocates argued that 


- the city has an obligation to provide better 


facilities for homeless people before 
cracking down on their activities. 

Texas homeless advocate Richard 
Troxell noted, “As long as people are 
forced to live on the streets of America 


due to the lack of affordable housing, ade-_ 


quate health care and livable incomes, we 
cannot allow their condition to be crimi- 
nalized. The same things that these people 
are being targeted, fined, and*arrested for 
in public, are found to be acceptable and 


- considered to be the norm when conduct- 
ed in the privacy of our own homes.” 


#14 New York, NEw YORK 


Arrests of homeless individuals in New 
York City “have skyrocketed in the past 
few years,” totaling 3,086 last year com- 
pared with 737 in 2000. The New York 
City Police Department took aim at minor 
crimes like unlicensed street peddling and 


-fare-beating on buses in an attempt to 


deter more serious crimes. 

Undercover police officers began rid- 
ing the M35 bus at night to arrest those 
who do not pay the $2 fare. Many of the 
arrested bus riders were on their way to 
homeless shelters. They could not walk to 
these shelters because the only footbridge 
from Manhattan is closed i in the late fall 
and winter. 

Five criminal court judges, including 


Kathryn Freed, questioned the wisdom of © 


the arrests, because they interfered. with 


the services the homeless persons were 


seeking: “I consistently put on the record 
how outraged I am by the whole thing,” 


‘Freed said. “It’s a complete -waste of-the 


court’s time. It takes a lot of persen-power 
to process them, house them, and feed 
them. Meanwhile, the shelter, where 
they’re heading, is set up to do just that.” 

Shaver, one of the men arrested on a 
M35 bus, told police, “You’re setting me 
up. They’re the easiest victims, the home- 
less. It’s entrapment. Why don’t you [the 
police] go fight some real crime?” _; 

In June 2005, an individual who pan- 
handles filed a suit on behalf-of a class of 
individual panhandlers who had. been 
charged with violations of a New York 
state law that prohibits begging: The 
Second Circuit had found the law uncon- 
stitutional in the Loper case in 1993. The 
plaintiffs allege that arrests and prosecu- 
tions under the unconstitutional-law. vio- 


late their First Amendment rights. -: 


On June 11, 2005, the day after the suit 


was filed, the Bronx District Attorney’s 


office admitted that they should not have 
prosecuted any arrests made under the 
unconstitutional part of the state penal 
code and issued a written agreement with 
the City and the police to stop arresting 
and prosecuting people under this statute. 


#15 AUSTIN, TEXAS 


In December 2005, the Austin City 
Council passed ordinances that ban panhan- 
dling after 7 p.m.-in the downtown area, 
ban panhandling totally near schools, child- 
care facilities, and outdoor food and drink 
establishments, and prohibit sleeping, sit- 
ting, and lying down in public areas down- 
town. People violating the no sleeping/sit- 
ting ordinance face a $500 fine. Only one 
council member, Mayor Pro Tem Danny 
Thomas, voted against these ordinances. 
The new ordinances went into effect on 
Christmas, Dec. 25, 2005. 

Richard Troxell, president of House 
the Homeless, worries about the potential 
impact of the ordinance on the Austin 
Advocate, the local newspaper produced 
by homeless people and sold on the street 


for donations. He added, “Another ordi- 
nance they wish to address is the sidewalk 


_ ordinance; what they intend to do is out- 
law [all] sleeping or resting on the side- 


walk whatsoever.” | 
In July 2005, an Austin municipal 


‘court found the City’s roadside anti-beg- 


ging statute unconstitutional, in which 
panhandling in select roadside locales was 
illegal. While defending a homeless 
Austin citizen, who was arrested for car- 
rying a sign that read “Donations of any 
kind will help,” the Texas Civil Rights 
Project argued the panhandling ordinance 
violated the First Amendment rights of 
people experiencing homelessness. 
According to Wayne Krause, the goal of 
these ordinances is to decrease visibility of 
the homeless. He says, “Officials at the City 


are very anxious to promote 6th Street and 


their perception of Austin’s tourist image, 
and they’Il sweep the undesirable urban 
realities out of sight to do it.” 
#16 ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
In Anchorage, camping anywhere, 


including both government and private — 


property, is considered trespassing. Police 
have trouble dealing with camp inhabi- 
tants; if they move them on, homeless 
campers will turn up somewhere else. 


In April 2005, Ed O’ Neill, an advocate 


who helps maintain homeless camps, 
wanted to establish a legal homeless 
camp. The camp would include toilets and 
garbage facilities, as well as require a 


small fee for residents to live there.’ 


People would not be allowed to drink in a 
legal, organized camp. 

_O’Neill works closely with campers, 
advising them where to move and how to 
address the police. For him, having people 
camp in the woods is perfectly fine, as 
long as they do it right: haul out trash, use 


proper toilet facilities, do not drink, and 


do not disturb others. 

The City and the Anchorage 
Downtown Partnership-are trying to dis- 
courage motorists from giving to panhan- 
dlers.. The ‘citywide program is titled 
“Change for the Better” and uses slogans 
such as “give change in ways that make 
change.” Local businesses and buses sport 
the signs. The Partnership is urging 
motorists to give donations to social ser- 
vice agencies rather than panhandlers, 
because public officials believe voluntary 
donations to:homeless people pay for 


‘alcohol or drug. addictions. 


A 2004 law makes panhandling — or 
giving to'panhandlers from a motor vehi- 
cle stopped on a public street — illegal. 
According to.Anchorage Mayor Mark 


Begich, “The idea is to dry up the souree _ 


of funding so. street people will seek help 
that might let them improve their lives.” 
#17 PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
_ The Phoenix City Council voted to ban 
camping in all city parks in order to ee 


serve the parks as “family places” 


December 2004. The measure was “ditned 
at keeping homeless people from areas 
where children and others gather. Even 
though few of the homeless people caused 
trouble, “many people are intimidated by 
the homeless and won’t use the park.” 


Homeless advocates argued that the 


ordinance would. not solve the problem. 
According to Jeff Taylor of the Phoenix 
Rescue Mission, “If you close the parks, 
homeless individuals will gravitate to 
another area. This will squeeze individu- 
als into other areas where they may be 
more invisible.” The executive director of 
the Phoenix Rescue Mission, Jerry 
Sandvig, doesn’t see any alternative with 
such an overwhelming homeless -popula- 
tion in Phoenix, saying, “There really 


“isn’t any place for them to go.” 


#18 Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
In February 2005, the L.A. City Council 


- unanimously passed a law that prohibits loi- 


tering outside of public facilities, such as 
libraries, between 9 p.m. and 9 a.m. 


Six homeless persons filed suit to pre- 
vent the L.A. Police Department from tick- 


_eting and arresting people who sit, sleep or 


lie on public sidewalks pursuant to city 
codes. They argued the codes, were in vio- 


lation of the Eighth and Fourteenth 


Amendments, as applied to homeless per- 
sons. The plaintiffs argued that homeless- 
ness is an involuntary-condition, as long as 
homeless people outnumber the number of 
available shelter beds. The court rejected 
the plaintiffs’ arguments and granted sum- 
mary judgment for the City. 

In September 2005, the mayor of Los 
Angeles ordered an investigation into alle- 
gations that other jurisdictions were 
“dumping” homeless people, mentally ill 


persons, and criminals onto the streets of | 


L.A.’s Skid Row. Skid Row is a 50-block 
area of downtown Los Angeles containing 
between 8,000-11,000 homeless people. 


A week later, Police Chief William 
‘Bratton vowed to get tough and clean up 


the area he refers to.as “Dante’s Inferno.” 
His department has conducted sweeps of 


the area looking for parole violators and - 


strictly enforces “quality of life” statutes 
such as public urination and sleeping on 
public sidewalks. 


Many believe that the outrage over the — 


“dumping” of homeless people and the 
increased enforcement are a result of gen- 
trification in the area. “That’s why there’s 
a big brouhaha about the ‘dumping’ now. 
Five, six, seven years ago there weren’t 
any plans to gentrify Skid Row with con- 
dos and lofts that sell for $700,000 or 


_ more and a Grand Hotel a few blocks 
_ away. The rich simply don’t want the | 


homeless to be part of the landscape any- 
more,” commented a local social worker. 


#19 St. Louis, MIssOURI 


In October 2005, the City of St. Louis 
settled a lawsuit filed against it by 25 
homeless and impoverished people, 
claiming they were illegally swept from 


the downtown area before. the. Fourth of 


July festivities. The City paid $80,000 in 


damages to the plaintiffs. The payment of 


damages will be shared by the City, the 


police department and the Downtown 


Partnership, the defendants in the case. 
The plaintiffs claimed that homeless 

people.and those-who appeared to be 

homeless were abused, harassed, and ille- 


gally detained in order to clear ‘the city 


streets before the holiday festivities, and 
alleged that the defendants -have a policy 
of “intimidating and driving homeless 
people and homeless- ee people 
from downtown St. Louis.” 
Plaintiffs also alleged that some of 
them were told they would be released if 


they performed free community service. 


— cleaning up after the festivities — even 
before they saw. a judge. City Counselor 


Patricia Hageman admitted these accounts 
were accurate. Attorney. for the plaintiffs, - 


Steven Gunn, stated, “This agreement 
makes it clear that sweeps violate the law 
and human dignity.” 

~ Although the court ruled i in ee of the 
plaintiffs in granting a preliminary i injunc- 
tion and the City agreed to the settlement, 


National Coalition 


for the Homeless 


The National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH) is a national advocacy 

| organization that exists to educate soci- 
ety in order to identify and put an end to 
the social and economic causes of 
homelessness. NCH is the nation’s old- 


est and largest national homelessness 
advocacy organization, comprised of 
activists, service providers, and persons 
who are, or have been, homeless striv- 
ing toward a single goal — to end 
homelessness. For information about 
our organization, membership, and 
access to publications, visit our website 
at www.nationalhomeless.org 


‘the City has not admitted any wrong- : 


doing. As a result of the settlement, the 
police department has agreed to do the 
following: avoid arresting homeless peo- 
ple or removing them from downtown 
areas without probable cause that a crime 
was committed; institute a policy where, 
under most.circumstances, a summons to — 
court will be issued for “quality of life” 
violations rather than arrest; reaffirm to its 


officers that an “individual’s status 


(homeless or non-homeless) will not be 
considered in any of [their] decisions;” 
and acknowledge begging is not a, crime, 
if it is not “aggressive.” 

In November 2005, police officers swept 
a downtown park, instructing homeless 
people to leave. No arrests were made but 
park workers removed belongings for tem- 
porary storage. The sweeps sparked a 
protest march from the park to City Hall. 


Marchers demanded an end to sweeps and 


more services for homeless people. 

#20 PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh officials recently expanded 
its panhandling ordinance by restricting 
solicitation for charity to daylight hours. 
The bill also bans panhandling within 25 
feet of an outdoor eating establishment, 
25 feet-of an admission line, 25 feet of the — 
entrance to a religious assembly, 25 feet 
of money-dispensing areas, and 1Q feet of. 
a food vendor or bus stop. The bill also 
outlaws “aggressive panhandling” and 
solicitation of money that hinders traffic. 

Activist groups, such as the ACLU, 

believe such a comprehensive ban 
infringes on free speech rights. The ordi- — 
nance classifies solicitations from religious 


groups and other charities as panhandling. 


According to Major Deborah Sedlar, “If 
we [the Salvation, Army] raise less, that 


could mean we have less resources to sup- 


port the services we provide.” 
Dr. James Withers, a medical doctor 


and founder of Operation Safety Net, 


believes that services, rather than laws, 
are what Pittsburgh’s homeless population 
needs. Dr. Withers said, “The needs of 
street people are so much more intense 
than current agencies can grapple with. A — 
lot of people have such complex psycho- 
logical issues, it’s very difficult to get 
them off the street.” 

_, The ordinance stems from complaints 
from downtown business owners. “Our 


stakeholders feel that panhandling is 


becoming a bit more of a problem than it 
used to be,” said Regina Casey of the 
Downtown, Partnership. Police Chief 
Robert W. McNeilly y, Jr. added that. crimes; 
including robbery, retail theft, defiant tres- 
pass, Sumpic assault, and disorderly con- 
duct, are “typical” of panhandlers. 


However, Officer Charles Bosetti, who _ 


patrols the Market Square area, sees it dif- 
ferently. Bosetti maintains that businesses 
were demanding that police drive “grubby 
looking”. people from the area. Bosetti 


--feels that this is outside of law enforce- 


ment’s role. and should be left to social 
agencies. “Are you using aggressive 
police tactics where social solutions are 
more appropriate?” he asked. : 


National Law Center on 
Homelessness & Poverty 
The National Law Center on 
Homelessness & Poverty (NLCHP ) is. 
‘committed to solutions that address the 
causes of homelessness, not just the 
symptoms, and works to. address home- 
lessness in the larger context of poverty. 
We engage in impact litigation, policy 
advocacy, and public education. We 
also produce investigative reports and 
provide legal and policy support. You 
are invited to join the network of attor- 
neys, students, advocates, and activists. 
For information about our organization, 
membership, and access to publications, 
visit our website at www.nlchp.org. 
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OHA PaLeET OE ALOR Is Right Out of Kafka 


from page ree 


going on. Wake up, says the packet, as it” 


shakes you from your thoughts: “Are you 
or any person in the household subject to 
a lifetime registration requirement under 
any state’s sex offender program?” “Have 
you or any person in the household been 


arrested or convicted for the manufactur-. 


ing of methamphetamines,” the packet 
demands to know in a menacing tone. 

As the sweat starts to drip from your 
brow, the packet suddenly twists your arm 
sharply behind your back and demands 
that you must sign the Declaration of 214 


Status, in which it states that you certify. 


under penalty of perjury that, to the best 
of your knowledge, you are lawfully in 
the United States because you are a citi- 
zen by birth, a naturalized citizen or a 
national of the United States. - 

By now, you are feeling thoroughly 
worked over as it starts to sink in that 
things are just starting to warm up, because 


there are still another 11 full pages of 


demands and questions to go before this 
interrogation has reached a conclusion. 
Never before have you felt worked 
over like this, as you wonder how many 
more times you will have to sign a state- 


ment under the penalty of perjury, to pro-- 


claim your citizenship to the nation that 
has no allegiance to you or your family. _ 
The clock is ticking, and you have 
been ordered to fill out the interrogation 
packet before your friendly Housing 


Representative comes by to pick it up. - 
- You can’t stop thinking that if you give a 


wrong answer or fail to prove your citi- 
zenship to the satisfaction of the Housing 
Rep., you just might be tossed out onto 
the streets as a homeless person. 

It sears into your mind that, in signing 
this “Personal Declaration” being forced 
upon you, you also are subject to the fol- 
lowing clause: “ Section 1001 of Title 18 
of the United States Code makes it a crim- 
inal offense to make willful, false state- 


ments or misrepresentations to any depart- 


ment or agency of the United States as to 
any matter within its jurisdiction.” 

You suddenly realize that you feel like 
you are skydiving without a parachute, 


and everything is moving real fast, as the — 
horror of what is happening to you takes - 
_ your breath away. 


The above questions are only a few 
that are in the actual interrogation packet 
sent out to Oakland’s tenants. Under 
threat of losing their housing assistance, 
the low-income tenants are required to 


answer the above questions, or else. 
Vivian Hain lives with her family in . 
East Oakland, and received one of the 


interrogation packets in her mail that 
demanded everyone in her family must 


prove their citizenship. Hain resides in an: 


eight-unit public housing building, and 
everyone in the building was forced to 
prove their citizenship. ! 

The people were outraged, said Hain. 
“This caught everyone by surprise,” she 
said, “and we had a time limit placed on us 
to dig up all the documentation the Hoe 
Authority wanted from us — pronto.” 

Hain found the process very unsettling. 
“I couldn’t find birth certificates for two of 
my children, and had to pay $35 dollars 
each for new certified copies of the origi- 
nals, which ended up taking food from our 
table because we are so poor,” she said. “It 
was a real hardship to go through this, and I 
still have a letter from the Housing 
Authority that threatens to evict me and my 
family from public housing if I failed to 
come up with the birth certificates.” 

According to the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, in California it may take 
10.to 12 weeks to obtain a birth certificate 
from the county where the birth occurred. 
And if you submit the wrong information 
while trying to get a birth certificate, it 


With all the illegal spying 


going on in this country by the 
federal government, one can - 
only wonder why the OHA 
wants the power to hand over 
all of the tenant’s secrets to 
the Department of Defense. 


| may take as long as six to eight months: 
The Oakland Housing Authority barely - 


gave its tenants five to six weeks to come 


_up with all the documentation being 


requested and to fill out all the paperwork 
the tenants were not trained to fill out. 

About six million adoptees live in the 
United States, and most of them have 
been deprived of ever being able to get 
their hands on their original birth certifi- 
cates. One study found that more than 
three million children have been born in 
the U.S. from undocumented parents, and 
many of them also may not have birth cer- 
tificates as a result. 

Another study points out that many 
people have never been issued birth cer- 
tificates because they were born at home 
and their birth was never officially record- 
ed. It’s even been estimated that around 
one in five African-Americans (20 per- 
cent), born around 1939 through 1940, 


_were not born in hospitals because of 


racial discrimination that kept their moth- 
ers from giving birth inside a hospital. 

It’s a fact that the 14th Amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution guarantees citizen- 
ship at birth to almost everyone born in 
the United States or in U.S. jurisdictions, 
according to the principle of jus soli. So 
why are petty bureaucrats threatening to 
kick U.S. citizens out of their housing if 
they fail to prove their citizenship? 

That very same question was raised on 
November 18, 2005, when Wendell 
Harper of KPFA contacted OHA officials 


to ask if a crackdown was going on. [To © 


hear the report on KPFA, go to 
http://www.kpfa.org/archives/index.php?a 
rch=11226]. : 
During the news report, an OHA offi- 
cial stated that the Housing Authority is 
demanding certified birth certificates from 
present and prospective tenants in their 
housing programs. Regardless of what the 
OHA is demanding, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 


_ has no such eligibility requirement. 


HUD leaves it up to the discretion of 
the nation’s housing agencies how they 
may. check for proof of citizenship or eli- 
gibility. According to Larry Bush, a com- 
munications director at HUD, these things 
can be verified in several ways, and there 
is no need to force people to come up with 
certified copies of a birth certificate. 

“People are required to show a legal 
identity,” he said. “They are required to 
show a proof of age and citizenship, which 
may be shown through a variety of ways 


_ such as a voter registration card, or motor 


vehicle ID card rather than a driver’s license 
if they do not have a driver’s license.” 
Nothing in the Administrative Plan of 


the OHA says it is required for tenants to 


provide a photo ID to remain in housing 
programs; yet tenants are being forced to 
provide photo IDs upon demand in the 
interrogation packet sent out to them. 

On HUD’s web page, among the fre- 
quently asked questions, it asks: Does HUD 
require a PHA to obtain copies of govern- 
ment issued photo IDs, for applicants to 
establish legal identity/citizenship? 

Answer: No. The regulations do not 
require this type of verification to estab- 
lish legal identity/citizenship. 

During the November 18 KPFA news 
story, Wendell Harper goes on to ask the 
Housing Authority official, “What’s the 
policy. regarding eligibility requirements? 


Abusive Corporations 


from page 1] 


years, a handful of global'companies will 


own... the actual genes that make up the 
evolution of our species.” 

Through multinational legal entities, 
including the World Trade Organization, 
the International Monetary Fund and The 
World Bank, corporations control, regu- 
late, and buy the Commons. 

Buffa said, “Through the World Trade 
Organization, countries challenge other 
countries’ laws. Any regulation that a 
country puts into place to protect its work- 


ers (and) the environment can be gone 


after through the World Trade 
Organization (and the regulation over- 
turned). So these huge multinational cor- 
porations can get access to international 
markets everywhere in the world. It has 
ended up destroying local economies and 
overturning environmental regulations.” 


“(Monsanto’s) corporatization of agri- 


culture... is actually making extirict prob- 
ably thousands of types of seeds that 
Indian farmers have traditionally used. 
Monsanto is the marketer of a pesticide 
called ‘Roundup,’ which they have sold 
to small farmers all around the world. 
Roundup makes the plants infertile. 
Instead of producing new seeds, the 
farmers then are forced to buy seeds that 
are resistant to Roundup, also developed 
by Monsanto. It creates this huge depen- 
dency on this company, and people can 


no longer just grow the plant, collect the. 


seeds, and plant (them) the next year. 
They actually have to buy the-seeds 
every year, which they can’t afford.” 
Buffa recently visited Shiva’s “Seed 
conservation project” in Deharun, India. 


Are people being required to show certi- 
fied birth certificates?” 

“Yes, we don’t accept copies of birth 
certificates. We look at actual birth certifi- 
cates; there’s so much theft of identity and 


we’re supposed to make copies and make. 


them a part of our tenant’s files,” said 
Sharon Harrison Coffey, the deputy exec- 
utive director at the Oakland Housing 
Authority. “It’s required by the federal 
government, and for both public housing 


-and Section 8, it is a federal registry 


requirement that’s codified in Section 24 
CFR 5.508F and 5.502. 

“This has been going-on for years. 
Congress required that we do this for all 
of our new admissions, and that we go 
back and we verify everyone who is on 
the program, and, you know, verify Social 
Security numbers as well.” 

With a trick of words, Coffey failed to 
mention the section in the OHA’s own 
Administrative Plan that clearly states that 
tenants only have to verify their citizenship 
and Social Security number once, because 
of the “ONE TIME POLICY” under the 
section known as the “FREQUENCY OF 
OBTAINING VERIFICATION.” 

Not only is there an-abuse of discretion 
going on that forces tenants to provide a 
certified copy of a birth certificate when 
unnecessary; but, in addition, the OHA is 
clearly in violation of its own policies as 
well as federal law by forcing people to 
prove their citizenship over and over again 
to the satisfaction of some’ sadistic func- 
tionary in the Oakland Housing Authority. 

This is not about fraud, or undocument- 
ed people. It is all about breaking the trust 
of its tenants by breaching OHA’s own 
administration policies as well as federal 
law that prohibits such activity. It is all 
about the lack of self-restraint on the part of 
the OHA to abide by federal law, and the 
lack of probable cause showing that the ten- 
ant is engaged in any kind of wrongdoing. 

It is clearly a hardship for all the ten- 
ants in Oakland’s public housing and 
Section 8 program to continually be 


Shiva encourages farmers to save natur- 
al, non-biogenetically engineered seeds. 

DISLODGING CORPORATE POWER 

1. Litigation: Reverse the Legal 
Person Law 

Elaine Bernard, director of the 
Harvard Trade Union Program, suggests 
we “look at the very roots of the legal 
form that created this beast.” 

Noam Chomsky agrees, saying: 
“They're not graven in stone. Most of the 
States have laws which require that they 
be dismantled.” Two Pennsylvania town- 
ships’ ordinances eliminated a corpora- 
tion’s ability to claim any constitutional 
rights as a “Person.” } 

2. Direct Action. Grass Roots 


Efforts and Boycotts 


Buffa sees young people earnestly 


committed to challenging human rights | 


abuses. She cited the recent. success by 
students concerned about Indian water 
thefts, in kicking Coke machines off | 
their University of Maryland campus. 

3. Global Exchange | 

Since 1988, Global Exchange has 
attempted to create a far-flung, world- 
wide economic counterforce to global 
corporatization, one where the economic 
benefits of trade go to local producers, 
small farmers and artisans, rather than to 
profiteering corporations. Its website 
offers programs, speakers, international 
reality tours, and tetas 

4. Do No Harm 

Ray Anderson, CEO of ie fie the 
world’s largest commercial carpet manu- 
facturer, is working toward sustainabili- 
ty. He is one of the few examples of a 
corporate ex-pirate committing his orga- 
nization to “Do No Harm.” I believe my 
friends at the Bat Corporation Ee the 
will to follow suit. 


harassed into proving their citizenship 
under the threat of losing their housing if 
they fail to do so — especially the elderly 
and chronically ill. 

Making matters worse for tenants is the 
heavy-handed interrogation packet that 
makes everyone feel like they are being 
forced to prove their innocence, despite 
the fact that no one is being charged with 
a crime or wrongdoing. . 

Also, in violation of federal law, ten- 
ants in Oakland are being forced to sign a 
release/consent form that fails to meet the 
minimum standards under 24 CFR 5.230. 

In the consent form that, fails to meet 
minimum standards under federal law, the 
OHA claims the right to release just about 


-any information they want from the ten- 


ant’s files to other federal, state or local 
agencies, including collection agencies 
and the Department of Defense. 

With so much theft of information 
going on in the collection agencies, this is 
not the type of information that Oakland 
tenants want to see being extracted from 
them, only to be handed over to someone 
that sells it later for a profit. And with all 
the illegal spying going on in this country 
by the federal government, one can only 
wonder why the OHA wants the power to — 
hand over all of the tenant’s secrets to the ~ 
Department of Defense. 

On December 15, 2005, a lawsuit was 
filed against the Oakland Housing 
Authority. The plaintiff, a citizen of the 
United States, filed the suit against OHA 


_ charging it with “abuse of discretion” and 


with violations of the “constitutional right 
to privacy,” the Privacy Act of 1974, and 
the Right to Financial Privacy Act. 

The suit also seeks injunctive and 
declaratory relief to halt the demands for 
photo IDs and birth certificates, and to 
sign the releases as presently drafted. 


Bill Simpich, a civil rights attorney, may be 
reached at (510) 444- 0226 or by e-mail at bill- 
simpich@yahoo.com 

Lynda Carson may be reached at (510) 
763-1085 or e-mail at tenantsrule @ yahoo.com 
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STREET SPIRIT February 2006 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit February 2006 


The following chronologically arranged 
quotations are drawn from President 
George W. Bush’s published spoken words 
during the last five and a half years. 


1. I don’t know whether I’m going to win — 


or not. I think I am. I do know I’m ready 
for the job. And, if not, that’s just the way 
it goes. : 

Des Moines, 21 August 2000. 


2. Charlie Rose: OK. What if you thought 
Saddam Hussein, using the absence of 
inspectors, was close to acquiring a - 
nuclear weapon? 
Bush: He’d pay a price. 
_ Rose: What’s the price? 
- Bush: The price is force, the full force and 
fury of a reaction. 
Rose: Bombs away? 
Bush: You can just figure that out after it 
happens. . 
Rose interview on PBS, August 2000. 


3. This is an impressive crowd. The haves 
and the have-mores. Some people call you 
the elite. I call you my base. 

Al Smith Foundation speech, Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, 19 October 
2000 (three weeks before election day). 


4. | told all four that there were going to be 
some times where we don’t agree with 
each other. But that’s OK. If this were a 
dictatorship, it’d be a heck of a lot easier, 
just so long as I’m the dictator. 

Referring to several key appointments, 
news program,.CNN, 18 December 2000. 
Bush was president-elect at the time. 


5. Our nation is still somewhat sad, but 
we're angry. There’s a certain level of 
blood lust, but we won’t let it drive our 
reaction.... We’re steady, clear-eyed and 
patient, but pretty soon we’ll have to start 
displaying scalps. ‘ 

Remark to Jordan’s King Abdullah, 28 
September 2001, quoted in Bob Woodward, 
Bush at War, 2002. 


6. This is a new kind of — a new kind of 
evil. And we understand. And the 
American people are beginning to under- 
stand. This crusade, this war on terrorism 
is going to take a while. 

After returning to the White House from 
Camp David, 16 September 2001, quoted in 
Ron Suskind, “Without a Doubt,” New York 
Times Magazine, 17 October 2004. Bush was 
widely criticized for using the word “crusade” 
which people in the Middle East associate with 
the attempt by Western Europeans to conquer 
their lands during the Middle Ages. 


7. Reporter: Do you want bin Laden dead? 
Bush: 1 want him — I want justice. And 
there’s an old poster out West, as I recall, 
that said “Wanted: Dead or Alive.” 

Impromptu news conference, Pentagon, 
17 September 2001. 


8. Fuck Saddam, we’re taking him out. 

Interrupting national security adviser 
Condoleezza Rice’s meeting with several 
senators in the White House, quoted in Time, 
31 March 2002. 


9. Mr. Castro, once — just once — show 
that you’re unafraid of a real election. 
Show the world you respect Cuban citi- 
zens enough to listen to their voices and to 
count their votes. 

Speech at a Miami rally for his brother 
Florida governor Jeb Bush, May 2002. It was 
the fraudulent Florida vote count in 2000 that 
enabled Bush to become president. 


10. America has no empire to extend or 
utopia to establish. 
_ Speech, U.S. Military Academy, West 


Point (New York), 1 June 2002. The building +who.was under attack for faulty intelligence 


of 14 permanent military bases in Iraq, start- 
ed about a year later, and the existence of 
more than 700 other U.S. bases strategically 


located abroad suggest otherwise. 


11. Bob Woodward: [Do you explain to 
your key advisers that you are testing, 
planning on being provocative?] 
Bush: Of course not. I’m the commander 
— see, I don’t need to explain — I do not 
need to explain why I say things. That’s 
the interesting thing about being the presi- 
dent. Maybe somebody needs to explain to 
me why they say something, but I don’t 
feel like I owe anybody an explanation.. 
Format adapted, interview (20 August 
2002) with Woodward, Bush at War, 2002. 


12. Reporter: But, still, those countries 
who didn’t support the Iraqi Freedom 
operation use the same argument, weapons 
of mass destruction haven’t been found. So 
what argument will you use now to justify 
this war? 
Bush: We’ ve found the weapons of mass 
destruction. You know, we found biological 
laboratories. We found the weapons of mass 
destruction. We found biological laborato- 
ries. You remember when Colin Powell 
stood up in front of the world, and he said, 
Iraq has got laboratories, mobile labs to 
build biological weapons. They’ re illegal. 
They’re against the United Nations resolu- 
tions, and we’ ve so far discovered two. And 
we’ ll find more weapons as time goes on. 
But for those who say we haven’t found the 
banned manufacturing devices or banned 
weapons, they’re wrong, we found them. 
Television interview, Poland, 29 May 2003 
(two months after the invasion of Iraq). 


13. Torture anywhere is an affront to 
human dignity everywhere. We are com- 
mittéd to building a world where human 
rights are respected and protected by the 
rule of law. 

Freedom from torture is an inalienable 
human right. The Convention Against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment, ratified by the 
United States and more than 130 other 
countries since 1984, forbids governments 
from deliberately inflicting severe physical 
or mental pain or suffering on those within 
their custody or control. Yet torture contin- 
ues to be practiced around the world by 


rogue regimes whose cruel methods match 


their determination to crush the human 
spirit. Beating, burning, rape, and electric 
shock are some of the grisly tools such 
regimes use to terrorize their own citizens. 
These despicable crimes cannot be tolerat- 
ed by a world committed to justice. _ 
White House statement, 26 June 2003. 


14. There are some who feel that, you 
know, the conditions are such that they can 
attack us there. My answer.is, bring ‘em 
on. ‘We got the force necessary-to deal with 
the security situation. 

Remarks, White House, 2 July 2003. 
Bush made this comment as the insurgency 
in Iraq was moving into high gear. 


15. I don’t understand how poor people 
think. 

Remark to Rev. Jim Wallis, quoted in 
New York Times, 26 August 2003. 


16. No President has ever done more for 
human rights than { have. 

Remark to Ken Auletta, “Fortress Bush,” 
New Yorker, 19 January 2004, 


17. You need a CIA that’s gonna slit a 
guy’s throat. Bring ‘em to justice. 
Referring to CIA director George Tenet 


on Iraq, off-the-record pep talk at a retreat 
for House Republicans, Philadelphia, 
February 2004, quoted in “Washington 
Whispers,” U.S. News & World Report, 16 
February 2004. Tenet resigned from office 
three months later. 


18. Let me make very clear the position of 
my government and our country. We do 
not condone torture. I have never ordered 


_torture. I will never order torture. The val- 


ues of this country are such that torture is 
not a part of our soul and our being. 
Remarks to reporters, Washington, 22 
June 2004. One year later, a human rights 
organization report contradicted the presi- 
dent’s statement: “[There is] prima facie evi- 
dence that senior members of the U.S. 
Administration, including President Bush 
and Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld, have 
authorized human rights violations, including 
‘disappearances and torture or other cruel, 
inhuman, or degrading treatment.’” 
(Amnesty International, USA, Guantanamo 


and Beyond: The Continuing Pursuit of - 


Unchecked Executive Power, May 2005). 


19. This notion that the United States is 
getting ready to attack Iran is simply 
ridiculous [pause], and having said that, all 
options are on the table. 


News conference, Brussels, 22 February 
2005. 


20. See, in my line of work you got to 
keep repeating things over and over and 
over again for the truth to sink in, to kind 
of catapult the propaganda: 


Ad-lib remark during a speech on Social . 


Security, Greece (New York), 24 May 2005. 


21. Reporter: Thank you, sir. Mr. 
President, recently, Amnesty International 
said you have established “a new gulag” of 
prisons around the world, beyond the reach 
of the law and decency. I’d like your reac-_ 
tion to that... 

Bush: Y'm aware of the Amnesty 


_ International report, and it’s absurd. It’s an. 


absurd allegation. The United States is a 
country that is — promotes freedom 
around the world....In terms of the 
detainees, we’ve had thousands of people 
detained. We’ ve investigated every single 
complaint against the detainees. It seemed 
like to me they based some of their deci- 
sions on the word of — and the allegations 
— by people who were held in detention, 
people who hate America, people that had 
been trained in some instances to disas- 
semble — that means not tell the truth. 
And so it was an absurd report. It just is- 


And, you know — yes, Sir. 


News conference, 


White House, 
Washington, 31 May 2005S. 


BIG BROTHER “War is Peace.” A president out of Orwell. 


Painting by Jos Sances 


22. Again, I want to thank you all for — and, 
Brownie, you’ re doing a heck of a job. The 
FEMA Director is working 24 — [applause] 
— they’re working 24 hours aday. - 

Remarks, Mobile Regional Airport, 
Alabama, 2 September 2005 (four days after 
Katrina struck New Orleans). Michael D. 
Brown stepped down from his post as direc-- 
tor of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency a few days later after being charged 
with mishandling the crisis. 


23. We must always maintain the highest 
ethical standards. We must always ask our- 
selves not only what is legal, but what is 
right. There is no goal of government 
worth accomplishing if it cannot be 
accomplished with integrity. — 

Speech, Constitution Hall, Washington, 
15 October 2005. 


24. In the weeks following the terrorist 
attacks on our nation, I authorized-the 
National Security Agency, consistent with 
U.S. law and the Constitution, to intercept 
the international communications of peo- 
ple with known links to al Qaeda and relat- 
ed terrorist organizations.... 

This authorization is a vital tool in our 


’ war against the terrorists. It is critical to sav- 


ing American lives. The American people 
expect me to do everything in my power 
under our laws and Constitution to protect 
them and their civil liberties. And that is 
exactly what I will continue to do, so long as 
I’m the president of the United States. 
GEORGE W. BUSH, explaining his deci- 


sion, in 2002, to authorize wiretaps without 


court-ordered warrants (as required by law), 
radio address, 17 December 2005. The presi- 
dent had this to say on the same topic 20 
months earlier: “Now, by the way, any time 
you hear the United States government talking 
about wiretap, it requires — a wiretap requires 
a court order. Nothing has changed, by the 
way. When we’re talking about chasing down 
terrorists, we’re talking about getting a court 
order before we do so. It’s important for our 
fellow citizens to understand, when you think 
Patriot Act, constitutional guarantees are in 
place when it comes to doing what is neces- 
sary to protect our homeland, because we 
value the Constitution” (speech, Buffalo, 20 
April 2004). 
a RAK EERE RHEE 
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